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SYMINGTON'S 


“Judge not a man by his coat,” 
neither imagine that tyres are genuine 


THE ORIGINAL 
MILK-CHOCOLATE. 


The Most Nourishing and Delicious Sweetmeat 


pound in the World. 
D U N 0 P Ty R E 8 * SOLD EVERYWHERE in 11., 2d., 3d., 6d. & 11. Tablets, Gd. & 1s. Cre queties. 


Sole Agents (Trade only): S. J. Mackenzie & Co. Ltd., London. 


because the outer covers are of the Company's manufacture. 
n examining the air tube to see that the trade mark is legibly 
. ‘embossed thereon. 

d or beaded edges optional. Guaranteed for thirteen months. 


S&Se. per pair, Of all cycle agents. 
THE DUNLOP' PNEUMATIC TYRE 
Para Mills, “Aston Cross, Birmingham; and Bunches, Seo 


ALL IMITATIONS ARE INFERIOR. 
DRINK PETER’S “Breakfast” MILK-CHOCOLATE. 


REFRESHING—NOURISHING—SUSTAINING, 


Cedbury's 


ENTIRELY FREB PROM ALL ADMIXTURES 


SUCH AS KOLA, MALT, HOPS, &c. 
21 LANCET (May S7th, 1890) says: “The state · 
1 t Cadbury's Cocoa ts an absolutely pure article cannot 
* '-\erted in view of the results of analysis which, in our 


h is excellent article of food line yiekied.” 


Ins E ͤ ak Wl nel “i an adi nace 
sometimes substituted for the sake of extra profit 


„The Praises of 


When the Pie Bird’s Custard 
was opened, Powder 
The birds Will make the 


began to sing: whole world 


“ The halesome parritch, chief of Scotia's od.. Bursa, 


BY BUY THEM! TRY THEM! © 
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Packets of “ Provost” will make as 
. pen as three Packets Amer:caa, 


There are no Oats like SCOTCH 
a Oats, and no Scotch Oats like f 
„ PROVOST "’ OATS. 4 4 
Weare still gicing freen beantifulty « melted / 
Porringe to users of * Provost” bats Gi exe 


change jor coupons which are on every Par et. 


R. ROBINSON & SONS, ANNAN, N.B. 


The uatailing resource of every 
Lady of the House and 
successful Housekeeper. 


BIRD'S CUSTARD is pure, creamiike, nutritious, and casily dic” 
fore is eminently suitable for invalids. it is a wholesome, de} 
of dict, for universal consumption. ma often disagrec, BIRD'S cus ara 
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NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! | 
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THE SECRET OF SUCCESS-STERLING HONESTY -.- 
NOW it THREE STRENGTHS PURPOSE. WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM! 
* A new invention is brought before the public, ee: A evore of al. 
MILD, MEDIUM, & FU bbe ee tots, ences We 
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TOBACCO. Curing by Natural Me. 


In 1, 2, & 4oz. TINS, secured by patent band. 


All Functional Derangements of the i 
Temporary Congestion 
arising from Alcoholic Beverage 
Errors in Diet, 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, (iiddisc-. 
Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Sourness of the Stomach, Constir:::...: 
Thirst, Skin Eruptions, Bolle. 
Feverish Cold with High Temperatu ., 
Quick Pulse, 
Influenza, Throat Affections an: 
Fevers of all kinds. 


“‘WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


Beer AM S 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders 


Bick Headache, Consti tion, Wind an 
Pains in Stomach, Im red Digestion, 
Disordered Liwer, and Female Ailments 


In Boxes 1s. 1id., and 2s. Od. each, with full directions. back my husband suggested I should try ‘FRUIT SALT. I dil «. 
. THE 1s. 14d. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. result has been marvellous: I never have the terrible pains and sickn-<- 


. ini have; Ican eat almost anything now. I always keep it in the house aii | 
The Sale is Now Six Million Boxes Yearly. mend it to my friends, as it is such an invaluable pick-me-up if „ |: 
Prepared enly by the 


Proprietor— headache or don't feel just right.— Yours truly, (August 8th, liu: 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, 


Sold by all Druggists 2 Daene Medicine Dealer Rrerpu ere The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, or Fu 


CONDITION is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE'S OWN REMEDY, „ 


UNSURPASSED ONE. 
STORIES, 
| SULPHOLINE 6 serine ite shi trom spot, ee 
C ( j RED LOTION, — i beautiful complesion and n ACKINTOS:! 


INDIGESTION, BILIOUSNESS, SICKNESS, Kc. 1. 
thought of writing to tell you what ‘FRUIT SALT’ has done for me. |. 
be a perfect martyr to Indigestion and Biliousness. About six or s. 


‘Examine the Bottle and Capsule and see that they: re marked ENO'S ‘1 RUIT e 
id. WEEKLY. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. appearance. 


| READ OUR -.- - 
Trial Package FREE. STARTII NG OFFER! 


rae 5 e A COMPLETE OUTFIT OF GENUINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY. 


By a Remedy that has enabled many to abandon 
Crutch and Cane. 


— Ar. ud has . 2 the u aug derer frou 
, tried all the meee known, an yet utterly failed ¢ 60 find relief. 
At times he was 80 helpwss that he had to take to 5 and after considerable 


eluded to offer his rcmecy to the worl), But be found 


u a difcu't one, as body had tried 
1 DN INCLUDING A HANDSOME se OF CARVERS AND STEEL. 


a hundred or mv.e re 
such a * as a cure for 


loctoring he ve up im despair. He began studying into causes of Rheumatiom ; 
as er much es e finally hit upon a combination of divga which comple’ 

cured him. result was £0 cial to his entire jom that he called his new-foun 
remedy **Glorin Tonic.” Those of his friends and relatives and neighbours suffering from 
rheumatism wre next cured, and Mr. Sm'th con. 


rheumatism, But 27 tle Seguin : ‘ 
SMe BA Sit vot oe WELL WORTH DOUBLE. 
and wasted a rtune with coctors and = advertised . 


anything more until lie kuew 
The sample was sent; he 

result — astonishing. He SEND 
‘his gave Mr. Smith a new 
time has ba — 


rent y benefited, aud 
„Gloria Tonic.” Prominent i 
that ‘Gloria Tonic" is 
them Dr. Quintero, of the 
ended 


entirely cured by 

physic'ans had to admit 
a jositive success, among 

University of Venezuela, to : whom it was recomm. 

by the. United Stator Consul. In thousands of 

other instances the result JOHN A. SMITH. has been the same. It 


Nothing can be fuirer BE SURE TO 
than this offer. We ; READ THIS. 
will rend you one of | q tee ws are daily receiv- 


Be ict ny nd Mati defied Hospitals, Drugy, e ‘Carvers & Steel alone worth 18 ee =, 
¥. 
Etectric * cured Mrs. NH. Bester, ol Welton, near Daventry, who hoe suffered ae 9 — all parts of tue e m. 


for y = r. L. I. Pinkey, 3 Well Laue, Bridli: ꝑton, am: irtyr to Rheumatism for 27 years, 
bis been entirely cured through its use. „Mr. J. Holde Iden, of 23 Angles Road, Streatham, 
S. W., — A Band. 1 over 5 a Toni ie. A neichbour ot Mr. Holden, Mr. J. Crampton, 
pees Jean recommend — ria Tonic’ to all who suffer 
— 22 am Ane o say that your remedy has oured me entirely. 
7 have also been entire'y cured through the use of “ Gloria Tonic” 
A 2 575 tes! mials which they have sent me: Mra, J. Brewer. 59 3* Aun's 
Barking, By Ms T. Marsh, 100 Bury New Road, Whitefield, Lauce.; Mr. Metcalf, Hil 
Gill Farin, lh Bg Kirkby Stol hon; Mrs. West. The Club, Surbiton ; Mis. G. Chennells, 
11 Waterend, near Hemel Hemp3'eal: Mis. G. Hiron, 30 Stanley Street, Queen's 8 Roo, A. W; 
Mr. E. Guest, Bissell Streot, (union, 1 cir Birmingham; Mrs. Sanderson, 22 West Park 
Road, Newport, Mon.; Mr. I. Le. -yshon, 2 Gwindy Terrace, Pentrechwyth; Mrs. W. Smith, 
‘Appichonse, Trem ton, Sandwick, Stromnuess; Mr. J. Helmsley, Hadlow Down, near Uckfield ; 
Mr. P. Haslem, 21 Temners Terrace, Kawabut‘om; Mr. G. ay, Embo Dornoch, Suther- 
landshire ; Mr. 2 Little, South Maulsten, Stretton St. Margarets, Swindon. 


Can I offer you bettur proofs of the merits of mv remedy? These are only a few of 
hundreds of testimonate of recent date which I now hoſd. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
On receipt of a postal card or letter from you, mentioning this 
Jou will vecelve by return post, FREE. a trial package of BUY DIRECT FROM WAREHOUSE AND SAVE MIDDLE PROFITS. 


paper, 
„Gloria Tonic,’ a Sendet Rheumatism, @ other literature of 
| great intorast te dre. Taras * ~*IBURNAND BOOTH & CO. LTD., 
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(s.) JUHN A. SMITH, 6 & 7 Stonecutter St., London, E. c. Westminster Works, SHEFFIELD. . 
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to complete purchase 
iu three monthly pay- 
manta of / each and 
one of? /. Cash with 
order 20 /. Money 


returned at once if 


pare highest Quality (and not brass or white 
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All classes of Cutlery and Plate on the Gradual Payment System. ff 
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An entirely new Novel Competition Starts Next Week. Look out for it. 
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Jo ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


595.] 3 WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 12, 1901. 
POST-OFFICE SMARTNESS. AN UNWELCOME MISS. 


Tae Post Office officials have more than once been 
accredited with extraordinary sagacity in e ow 
addresses which, on the — Boe of the envelope, have 

resented something in the shape of an enigma. 

Their latest accomplishment is the delivery of a 
letter addressed to on 0 

is a very aim 2 

2 — fell in love, “at firat sight,” with a 

oung woman—a milliner. Her address he knew, but 

r name, alas! was unknown to him. 

He was a young man of resource, so he sat down and 
addressed confession of love to “ Miss Sew-and- 


Lud the extraordinary part of it is that the billet douz 


duly reached her. 
— 2 — 
: “How dirty your face is, little boy.” 
boy Yes'm ; we bain had no company for more'n 
a week. 
— 8 0 — 


“Waar is your sweetheart by trade, Lizzie?” 
“A miller.’ é 
“Bo was my last one; but missus always saw him 
standing in our dark pantry, and so now I’ve got a 
chimney sweep.” 
OOO 


ECONOMY THAT MAY MEAN DEATH. 


Tueze is scarcely a more risky picce of economy than 
that of turning the gas low for the night. When you 
lower the gas, and go to rest for the night, the chances 
are that the drop in the pressure, which usually takes 
place in the s hours, has yet to come; you feel some 
satisfaction at the very small bead of light which 
you leave in case of emergencies and drop off to sleep. 

It is quite possible that, when the drop in pressure 
is made. your feeble point of light will go, the pressure 
not being sufficient to feed it; then the pressure 
is increased and the gas fumes steadily fill the room. 
This has happened in more cases than people imagine. 

If you require a faint light during the night, choosa 
an ordinary night light in preference to a gas jet. It is 
bealthier. Even an oil lamp does not vitiate the air to 
the same extent as as you may see if you keep 
flowers in the room; they will last longer in a room 
lighted by paraffin than in one illuminated by gas. 

— . 


He: “Precious, did you give me this beautiful 
umbrolla because you love meP 


She: “No, darling. I gave it to you because I am 
tired of lending you mine.” 
tice 
Catter: “Can I see your typewriter for a few 
minutes?” 
Business man: “She's „ sir.” 
Caller: That's all right, sir. I'm the happy man.” 


— OS OO 
A SALESMAN'S GOOD VOICE. 


Suor assistants and others who have to sell goods 
seldom pay much attention to their voices. and their 
employers attach, apparently, little importance to that 
part of the anatomy 05 a:sistants. In poiut of fact, it 
is of great importance... . 

“What a harsh, grating voice that girl has!“ 
exclaimed a lady as she left a West-end shop. “I feel 
inclined never to come here again!” 

Even needles and thread sell better when the seller 
has a pleasant voice; an unmoduluted, grating or shrill 
Voice will arouse this inclination to go elsewhere, and 
those who have to employ assistants would do well to 
tell them to train their vocal organs. 

Why should we not be attended to 1 ei and women 
whom it is pleasant to hear speak? There would be a 
gain to the community at if it were regarded as 
un indispensable condition to obtaining a situation that 

candidate should possess an agreeable tonc—the gain 
Would be that we should all be induced to cultivate a 
musical voice, and talking, even K conversation, 

Wou'd de so much more pleasant to listen to. We 


British have musical voices, but we fail to make the 
t use of our natural gifts. 


All rights reserved.] 
If you have not already got a copy 


The mother is delightful, 
We welcome her with smiles, 
Though ‘tis but seldom she appears 
Along life’s weary miles, 
And when she pays a visit 
Her turn is never billed, 
And yet our hearts with glad surprise 
And gratitude are filled. 
But with her horrid daughter 
We never can 
For she inspires in everyone 
A deep antipathy. 
She used to call too often, 
We loathed her when she came} 
You really must have met her— 
Miss Fortune is her name! 
—0 e — 


WHEN KINGS BATHED IN THE 
THAMES. 


_ Very few persons of refined taste would care to bathe 
in the Thames between Battersea and Blackfriars, or 
lower down, at the present time, but in former days it 
was regarded as a luxury. 

We read that Colonel Blood hid himself in the rushes 
that choked the river on the Surrey side at Battersea in 
order to get a good chance of shooting King Charles II. 
as the latter was bathing frpm the 1 bank. Lord 
Northampton died suddenly while bathing in the 
Thames after having served the King at supper; this 
nobleman was imprudent enough to have à dip after 
having supped himself. Lord Byron, less than a cen- 
tury ago, found a pleasure in a dip in the Thames, and 
tells us that he swam from Battersea down the river 
to Westminster. 

The spectacle of a king plunging into the Thames 
from the Chelsea Embankment at the present time 
would draw more people than a coronation! 


HUSH! 


JUST A WORD IN YOUR BAR. 


Pearsun’s Extra Christmas Number is ready. 


DID YOU HEAR THAT? 


NO FLIES ON THEM. 


“WueEn I was a young man,” said a commercial 
traveller, “I was rather fond of displaying my smart- 
ness when visiting country districts. The slow-minded 
rustics, however, proved more than a match for me on 
one occasion. . : 

“While resting on a summer's day at a country inn, 
I entered into conversation with some farmers, and 
proceeded to parade my smartness as a townsman. 

„After a time, an old farmer proposed, as a little 
diversion, that each person present should have a 
saucer of sugar placed in front of him, and the man 
whose saucer first attracted a fly should pay for refresh- 
ments for all the rest. . . 

J entered heartily into the joke, but was a little 
chagrined when the first fly alighted in my saucer. 
However, I paid up and looked pleasant, und when the 
refreshments were finished sat down for another turn, 
confident that this time the fly would claim a rustic 
victim, 

“Judge of my astonishment when two flies paid a 
visit to my saucer, quite ignoring thoso of my companions. 
Amid a chorus of snorts and guffaws I again paid, and 
then, a little surprised, not to say mystified, I departed. 

“It was not until some time afterwards that I 
became aware of the joke which had been practised 
upon me. Those wily old furmers were in league with 
the landlord, who . to it that, while my sauccr 
held powdered sugar, theirs contained salt! 


PEARSON'S WERKLY ” INSURANCE COUPON, | 


Zhe signin oe compen the haser will be 
sufficien to entitle his or — or legal repre- 


sentative to the benefits of the £1,000 Railway Insur- 
ance, and the £100 Cycling Insurance, provided the 
conditions of the insurance coupon have been fulfilled. | 


SBOMULE . . .. . . .. .. .. —— — 
Available from g a.m. Dec. Sth, 1901, until ' 
midnight, Friday, Dec. 13th, 1901. For full par- 
lars see page 368. | 
ENTERED at ee Duco | 


Srarioners’ Hatt, 


[Ong Prsyy. 


NOT GOOD ENOUGH FOR M. B. H. 


Soon after Lord Galloway entered the House of 
Lords he presumed so far upon his relationship to the 
Marquis of Salisbury as to write to Disraeli to ask for 
the office of Master of the Buckhounds, and he was 
favoured with a reply which somewhat as follows : 

‘Cam sorry that I cannof recommend you for the 
office of Master of the Buckhounds, as Her Majesty 
dislikes having anybody in connection with the Royal 
Household who uses bad language ; but I will recommend 
you for the Lord High Commissionership to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland.” 
Commissionerstit to the Camel piace Lord High 

i meral Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland both in 1876 and 1877. 7 


— 2 — 


Tux Husnaxp: “ You're not economical.” 
The Wife: “ Well, if you don’t call a woman econom:- 
ical who saves her wedding-dress for a possible second 
* al „ I'd like to know what you think economy 


— 00 — 


“To what do you attribute the curative properties of 

your epring P” asked a visitor at a health resort. 
„Well, answered the proprietor thoughtfully; 1 
think the advertising I've done has had something to do 
with it.” 
— 7. — 


KEEP YOUR POTATOES DRY. 


Porarors contain a proportion of an alkaloid known 
as salonine, which is poisonous. New potatoes corn, 
only a small percentage of this substance unless the 
tuber has grown partly out of the ground and has a 
green skin. Most people accustomed to this vegetable 
understand that such green-skinned potatoes are not 
good. It is, however, in the ordinary tuber, when old, 
that danger from this poison is most to be feared. 

About nine years ago, there was an epidemic of colic 
and general sickness among the soldiers of a German 
regiment, and there was no apparent cause for it. The 
men suffered severely from headache and other mala. 
dies that led to a suspicion of poisoning. Investigation 
showed it to be due to eating from a store of olil potatoes 
that had been kept in a damp cellar and were, in 
several instances, beginning to sprout. In: me of these 
potatoes the doctors found 24 times as large n quantity 
of salonine as is usually obtained from the vegetable 
when new. Keep your old potatoes dry! : 

— 2 

Wicaa: “ Why do they always have spec‘al polivemen 
at railway stations?” 

Wagg: To keep people from taking the trains, of 
course. ; 


“I will give you something to eat if you 
soap and water and give your face a good 


Mrs. Porra: 
will take this 
weaning," 1 1 

ungry Higgins: Not much, I may be purty 
hungry, but, thank goodness, I ain t starvin’ yet." i 


— 20 


WE GROW OLD IN PIECES. 


Tue general impression is that the body grows ol. 
uniformly; from birth till the age of 25, it grows in 
size and weight, from 25 to 50 it remains stationary, an- 
from that period it decays. Observations of exper: 
physiologists show us that this impression is not a cor 
rect one. 

Each organ begins to age independently, each hs its 
period for the change, and these periods differ wit! (hi 
various organs and do not take place coincidlent!y. as 
we may have supposed. The body attains its «reales: 
size during the third decade and remains in alsviit the 
same condition during the fourth and fifth deca les, that 
is true; but the brain reaches its greatest sive in the 
second decade, the kidneys reach their max] size 
during the third decade, the muscles, siete, and 
intestines during the fifth, the heart and Jur s in the 
eighth decade. : . 

Increase or decrease in the size or weight of the he lx, 
consequently, is not due to simultaneous merease OF 
decrease in all its parts. 


Pearson’s Extra Christmas Number, you had better do so now, as it is impossible for us to 
poke! either che paper itself or the ere ealoured plate. 


of a Graphologist. 
. « By GEORGE BEST. . » 


I usually keep the nature of my 
As a rule, a graphologist, when he 
is regarded by them as a species 
of quack wizard; and is looked upon as an individual 
who has probably failed in earlier attempts to obtain a 
livelihood, and has taken to the study of character in 
handwriting as a last resourco to earn what he can from 
those who are credulous enough to patronise him. 

It is but a very small minority who give us credit for 
the amount of labour we have to expend on our pro- 
fession, for tho long and weary hours to be dev to 
studentship; for the of all difficulties to be 
overcome—which involves a science of itself—the task 
=. co ee the eker eg iad = te 

nowledge that 0 is sub) to simple 
laws, and fe not ths berchratned production of men whose 
object it is to victimise’the more imaginative members 
of society. 5 5 

These are the chief reasons why I make it a point to 
hide my identity whenever I take my annual vacation. 

Time no doubt will remove the v prejudices which 
have caused us to be labelled as little short of swindlers 
and we shall take our proper place amongst the learn 
professions; but that time has not yet arrived, so we 
must be content with our lot for the present. It was 
only a few weeks before the of my ing 
holiday that I happened to chance upon a stranger whilst 
on a railway journey between Bradley and Gosnorth. 

In the course of our conversation, we touched upon 
the subject of holidays, and I mentioned to 
him that I should shortly be taking my change, and 
that I thought of visiting some part of Switzerland, 
which was altogether new ground to me. 

“ You are going to Switzerland, sir, and is it your first 
visit, may I be so bold as to ask?” 

“ My very first,” I replied. 

“ Then allow me to congratulate you—I envy you!” 

“You have not been to the country yourself, I 
presume?” I asked him. ie 

“Many times; but subsequent visits are not as the 
earliest. It is the first that leaves the most indelible 
of impressions. Switzerland never palls; but no trip is 
eouparable to the initial one. The first sight of the 
sav mountains—ihe rst sounds of the melody of the 
cew-bells —the first yatfering of the exquisite gentian on 
the nplaids---the tir t vision of the alpenglow on the 
silvers tut -—t!: {first sight of the rainbow-painted 
watorfall-- these, are! l udred and one other charms, 
produce on the first a“ n]tanee an enthusiasm which 
is side inodiſied on renewed occasions.” 

Here was the very man who could give me the very 
information I was anxious to obtain. 

And in a country where there are so many attractive 
resorts and itineraries, which would you recommend as 
pene i for a stay of a fortnight or three weeks? 

inquired. 

“You ask me a difficult question; but the route which 
has pleased me the most is that which includes Berne 
and Thun, with a stay of a few days at Interlaken, from 
which Lucerne should be reached, the glorious St. 

then traversed, with Lugano to be chosen as 
the limit of the journey. 

“Lugano is one of the most entrancing spots that 
ean be imagined. The noblest of mountains, the fairest 
of lakes, and the most luxuriant. of vegetation thero 
combines with an I‘alian climate, to render the spot one 
of the most beautiful, if not the most beaut'ful. resort 
in Switzerland. And you can obtain every comfort at 
the Hotel de Milano, which I can recommend from 
personal experience.” 

I needed no further eulogium to settle any hesitation 
I might have felt in choosing a route. The word-paint- 
ing of Kenleigh—for that was the name on the card 
which the stranger handed to me as we parted company 
—was sufficient, and I decided to make preparations to 
proceed to Lugano immediately I could get away. 


It was a delightful journey all the way from the French 
frontier to my destination. I felt tempted at each point 
of interest to stay beyond the e time. At 
Interlaken I fell a victim to the enchanting scenery, 
and stopped in the neighbourhood a day beyond the time 
1 had set apart for a stay in that modern Eden. 

After several hours spent in the famous St. Gothard, 
I at length found myself in Lugano. The view on 
emerging from the station was indeed grand, but owing 
to atmospheric conditions, it was t ly different from 
that expatiated upon by my informant. The summits 
of the surrounding mountains were completely hidden 

dark clouds of a density such as I had never before 
witnessed. Rain was falling fast, and a heavy storm 


to be brewing. 
quickly found my way to the M'lano, where I engaged 
rooms for a week’s stay. 
The 3 I found to be most affable and enter- 
taining. e spoke English fluently, having spent many 
in the management of an American hotel, and 
gave me every assistance in the mapping out of excur- 
sions in the neighbouring district as well as over the 
frontier to Monte Generoso, and to the Italian shores of 
the lakes Como and Maggiore. anecdote, and 
acquainted with the innumerable legends that belonged 
to the romantic district in which he had settled, I found 


Wauusr off dut: 
profession to myself. 
is amongst strangers, 


HOME NOTES this week contains an article on the “ Foolishness of Some Youn 
who come under this category, and those who 
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in his company that time was ing o too mpidiy . 
My week 's stay, however, was rapi hag e ite 


to bidding farewell to Lugano, Tieante—the proprietor— 


“Certainly,” I replied, — 

able to make some little acknow a 

. * had accorded me during my pleasant stay in 
is hotel. . 

“Then will you be so kind as to follow me into my 
bureau? I shall not detain you long.” 

I stepped into his private room, and the first words 
he addressed to me were: “You are a graphologist, I 
think, Mr. Wilston? ” 

I was taken aback by this question. How did he know 
it?—for, as I mentioned before, I always hid the nature 
of my employment whenever I happened to be away on 
vacation. 

„I am a graphologist ; but you somewhat surprise me 
by your Fe bpritmpeert with the fact. How, may I ask, 
did you this out?” , 

“ By the visitor’s book, Monsieur; you signed yourself 
see, here it is.” „ 

He opened the book in ection: and, sure enough, 

there was my signature with the word“ Graphologist ” 

filled in under the column headed ession.“ 

How foolish of me! In a state of combined hurry and 
absence of mind, I had done exactly what I had been 
endeavouring to avoid. Instead the description, 
“ Voyageur,” I had forgotten myself, and from force of 
habit, written Graphologist.” 

“The little favour I am going to ask, Monsieur, is 
this: Several months the mi e to lose 
@ quantity of valuable silver, which I have made every 
effort to trace, but without result. I am perfectly 
assured as to the honesty 22 servants, and I have 
little doubt but that the thief is no other than one 
of the tourists who have put up here. 
difficulty. They are chiefly foreigners. 


You see my 
and I cannot 
think of one more than another who might be the guilty 
party. However, I saw by the description you have 
written of yourself in the visitor's book, that you are a 
judge of character by handwriting, and it has occurred to 
me that by making a close examination of the various 
entries for the past few months, you might chance upon 
one which may show signs of belonging to a person cf 
criminal inclination, and that you may, thereby, furnish 
a clue to the mystery.” : 

Time was pressing. I had but half an hour in which 
to meet the train for Bellinzona, so I to Dezsio 
that he should lend me the book for a month or two, 
in order that I might make a minute examination of the 
various entries. 

To this offer he willingly acceded, so. hastily packing 
the register away, I said good-bye to Lugano, and was 
soon on my way to Bellinzona. 


Immediately upon my arrival in London, I set to 
work in real earnest upon a professional examination of 
the visitors’ book. 

One by one I inspected the various entries. All were 
satisfactory but those of a tourist who had signed on the 
28th of April. The character of these seemed to suggest 
that if the silver had been purloined by a guest, then 
the man whose handwriting I was examining was the 
most 1 a person out of the list. 

Criminal instincts were stron marked, and there 
were decided indications of a tendency to kleptoman® 
and a love of ostentation—a discovery which confirmed 
my opinion that the plate had been stolen to be used 
for ornamentation rather than to be sold for its intrinsic 


jue. 

I was exceedingly gratified with this development of 
my examination. I hopes now that, with adroit 
management, the silver could be traced, and finally be 
restored to its rightful owner. 

I had been so engrossed in my inspection that I had 
not. troubled to decipher the somewhat illegible signa- 
ture. I remembered this, and at once directed my 
attention to it. . 

Letter by letter I spelt it out. Did my eyes deceive 
me? The signature read: 


ERIC KENLEIGH. 


“Eric Kenleigh!” I exclaimed. “Why, that the very 
man who recommended me to go to Lugano. There’s a 
littlo mystery here. If he had taken the silver, surely 
he would have been the last one to recommend anyone 
to re up at the Milano!” 

3 a hasty line to Dezzio, and informed him 
that I thought I had a clue. I asked him to describe 
the designs of the plate. in order that I might be in a 
position to identify it if I were called upon to do so. 

By return of I received full particulars from 
Dezzio, who expressed himself as being delighted that 
I had been able to put my hological knowledge to so 
practical a use. He appended a lengthy list of the 
missing articles, of which I made a careful note. 

My next endeavour was to discover . 1 
turned to 2 directory, and was fortunate in finding 
therein that ho lived in an adjoining suburb. I had my 
nens pparent purpose 

would call upon him for the a nt pu of 
telling him of my appreciation of his eel . ee in 
advising me to go to Lugano, and I would keep m 
open on articles of plate that might Be in his 
possession. : 

This I accordingly did. Kenleigh received me 
hospitably, and begged me to stay to supper. less 
to say, I ted his offer. No signs, however, of 
the purloined silver were there. Not a single item that 
I could identify as Dezzio’s property was to be seen. 


don't 
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ing to wonder whether i be 
ould t hasard a straight question? anes 


fault. 
I decided to do,s0. 8 
“ 
theft of silver at the Milano in the springe T&S & i 
I narrowly as I 


watched him t : 
peed * signs at interest os ke renee but he 
; I was 
it beon diseor mos povare that any had been lost. II 
is nonchalance somewhat disconcerted m j 
60 0 f 3 0 8 @ as I Sid. 
the oe but there seems little douht a5 10 
ti enleigh exhibited no signs of embarr: 
He looked me full in the face, and oe 
culprit was in custody. asked me whetlie the 
now felt pretty convinced that I must 
error, and that Kenleigh was as innocent as mys«li : lun 
how was I to e n the delineation which had lit n, 
doubt in my that he was the actual thief? 

The tell-tale book was in my pocket. 

Without thinkirg as to the expediency of producing 
it in the present situation—I found, moreover that mr 
impatience to solve the problem was too great to he 
resisted—I opened the book, and, pointing to his 
name, I said, “ Suspicion is cast upon the writer of that 
line. There is the signature of the man who is charved 
with the robbery of Dezszio’s plate.” mx 

Kenleigh’s coolness annoyed me. He merely replied 
oe my name, to be sure, but it is not iny signa. 

ure 

“ * whose signature is it? I exclaimed in bo ider. 
ment. 

Kenleigh smiled and replied, “ Allow me to explai 
Thos ia wet oa signature at all; it's the writing of (eit 
Durellest. I recollect it now. He was stopping at the 
hotel when I was there. This is how it happened. On 
the 3 my visit I had been climbing. and 
had the misfortune to sprain my right wrist. 
Durellest was at my side when the visitors’ hook was 
produced, and I asked him as a favour to fill up my 
particulars, as I was unable to do so at the time!” 

“That explains the mystery. You sec. I am acting 
as a private detective,” I said, feeling rather confused 
by this unlooked-for dénouement. “Can you tell mc 
anything about this Camille Durellest ? ” 

“Certainly! there are his own entries inst below 
mine!” 4 


as 


have h. un in 


lett no 


* * * 9 

So my science was not at fault after all! 

TI sent full particulars to my friend Dozzio, and. a 
few months afterwards, I received a letter from him to 
the effect, that Monsieur Durellest had been arrested at 
his home in Grenoble, and that the plate was re<tored 
to its rightful owner. 


— 
SHE MEANT TO ENCOURAGE. 


Tom: “Oh, she'll never have me, I know.” 

Cousin Nell: “I’m sure she likes you. Why dont 
you ask her?” 

Tom: “I was going to last night, but she called moa 
lobster, and——” 

Cousin Nell: “You're a goose, that’s what you are. 
Don’t you know she's passionately fond of lobsters. Sh: 
meant to say you were nice enough to ent. 


— 
NOT NECESSARY TO TALK MUCH. 


“You know,” she said, “I am not much of a ccnrer. 
sationalist.” 
This seemed to him the opportunity for wlich he had 


been waiting. „ 8 
“Well,” be returned, “if I do the preliminary talking 
your conversational ability will be sufficient to enable 
you to say ‘ Yes,’ won't it?” : 
After all, in courtship there is nothing 
your answer before you ask the question. 


like getting 


— 
THE JURYMAN WAS RIGHT. 


A FUNNY 7 is related of a juryman, whooutwitted 
a indge, and that without telling an untruth. He came 
breathlessly into the court : z 
“Oh, my lord, if you canexcnse me, pray do. I dent 
know which will die first—my wife or my daughter. 

“Dear me, that's sad,“ said the innce nt judge 
“ Certainly; you are excused.” : 

The next day the juryman was met by a friend, who. 
ina pathetic voice asked: 

„How 's your wife P” 

“She's all right, thank you.” 

“ And your ter? 9 

„She's all right, too. Why do you ask?’ 

“Why, yesterday you d that yon did not know 
which would die first. 1 

„Nor do I. That is a problem that time alone cap 
solve.” 


Proprietor or Suor: “ Well, sonny, what is it; 
Freddie: “If my dad comes in here and wants to uy 
anything except a bicycle, don’t sell it to him. 
— — 
Tess: “Mamma was rum 
to-day, and she found the cradle I used when 
baby She was going to throw it away, but I 


er. 8 
Jess: “I should think not. Antique furnitu 
the rage now.“ 


h the attic 
through * 


wouldn't 


re ia ell 


Men.” It is good reading for those 
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Of Course it Doesn't. 

The Mother: “Iam sorry 
tolearn that you ran your 
littie cart over one of the 
boys next door, and hurt 
him.” “It wasn’t my fault. I told him to get out of the 
iii My cart’s got ‘Royal Mail,’ painted on both sides of 
it, and it doesn’t have to stop for nobody.” 

for the Telephone. 

eee has decided that an affidavit taken 
a telephone is valid. In this case a man in Cincinnati 
1 made oath to a paper in Baltimore over the long- 


identified by his voice, which was 
well-known to the A race ie. 


judge. 

ndid Plano. 
a sept a music shop the other day, a Welsh miner, 
who had lately come into a considerable sum of money, 
bought a £50 piano, A fortnight later he returned for a 
muse stool, and the shopkeeper asked him if the instru- 
mont gavo siti “ Man,” he said, “ but you wouldn't 
know it nov. It looks just id! My wife has painted 
it yeller to match 1 chest of drawers. 

mallest . 
= Berthelot, the famous French chemist, has been 
trying to find what is the smallest weight of an odorous 
substance that can excite the nerves of smell in a human 
being. By repeated dilutions he found that even such an 
unimaginable quantity as three-eighths of a millionth of a 
grain of iodoform would produce the characteristic smell, 
and mask was many times stronger still. He also found 
that the keenness of smell varied greatly in different 
persons, 
The Value of Smoking. 

During the recent manwuvres in Switzerland, the 
general staff made a series of experiments characteristic of 
the m st democratic army in Europe. They were designed 
to test the influence on the troops of smoking being per 
mitted in the ranks during long marches. A staff officer 
declares that the results showed the balance of advantage 
to lie eri on the side of the full pipe. Thero were vo 
difficulties of discipline, which was cally improved, because 
smoking kept the men more cheerful and less sensitive to 
fatigue. 

She Knew what He was 27 

Tho r. is told of a little girl of ten. She 
is the daughter of a well-known lady of considerable charms, 
whom the family sn oe oe len He 
felt her pulse gravely rly, ng her wris' 
after the — manner of a ladies doctor, as ho sat 
beside hor in the drawing-room. As he did so he became 
aware that the child her great, ve eyes, full of 
inquiry, fixed upon him. Tou don’t know what I am 
doing?” gaid the medical man lightly to the young lady. 
es, L do,” was the portentously solemn reply. Tou are 
mak. ug love to my mother.” 


Outwiiting the Boers. 

Mr. Bleloch, war correspondent of the Morsinxe Post 
sends the following story of outwitting the Boers: On one 
occasion, at the request of the officer commanding ono of 
our columns, a special statement of the strength of the 
onemy's Ft page dee made out by the hand of the Boer 
commandant „ was obtained by his intelligence 
department. One of our men, an Afrikander, allowed him- 
self to be ca and promised to secure the support for 
the Hoers of all the local ion with Boor sympathies 
if they could be satisfied that the Boer forces wero the 
strenger. The Boer commandant on this suggestion inno- 
cently made out a lete statement of his 11. en and guns, 
aud next day it was in the hands of the British commander. 


A Pretty Sort of Analysis. ; 

Tha Sultan of Turkey recently played an amusing joke 
at the expense of some medical experts at Constantinople. 
When tho broke out in his capital, the Sultan asked 
if anything was known as to the cause. On being informed 
that it was to be found in the state of the drinking water, 
he called at once for six ompty bottles, which he had filled 
in his presence, all from the same one of the palace wells, 
placed his own seal upon them, and then, without divulging 
their community of origin, handed all six to a prominent 
analyst. To his amazement, the report sent in was that 
four of the eamples 3 microbes. The fifth 
was merely putrid water, the sixth 1 1. 
Abdul Hamid e calmly shrugged his shoulders kept his 
thoughts to himself, 


by 
ha 
distance telephone, 


Fish Bone Travels 35 Feet in a Man's Body. 
Having suffered most excruciating pain for ten 

days, a man living in New York, after having submitted 

surprised to learn that a 


to a surgical operation, was 
all de Leatt, and « half long hed been causing 


tics in his digestive apparatus, 

and mental discomfort. The bone 

presence in the man’s stomach shortly 

following day the pain 80 increased 

8 sought, and ho, after watching his 

patient for a T decided to operate. The bone was 

found in the in es, in a crosswiso position, and one of 

its \barp Points had pierced the inner lining of the bowels. 
The doctor estimates that the bone travelled moro t 

35 fect in its journey through the man’s body. 


doctor was 


Pearson’s Extra Christmas Number, now selling at Is. 


RS SSS, 


Trade Profits. 
„ Christmas cards, which are & 
sient in Germany for an 
nglish art publisher at a cost 
of £20, aro sold by him to 
the retailer for 250. This interesting fact came out ina 
King's Bench action recently. 
Spreading Happiness. 
11 1 but one rule that I 
ife, and that is to make other le as happy as ible.” 
“ Well,” she replied, “you ought 15 bo akihed, then, at 
1 7 1 = a 1 lady . the other day.“ „What was 
at?“ “She at whenever she saw you dancin 
had to laugh.” : = 
A Railway Graveyard. 

_ What is called a railway graveyard has beon cstab- 
lished by the New York Central railway at Rochester. 
Hundreds of cars, put out of service by wreck or condemna- 
tion, aro torn apart and dostroyed. o work roquires not 
only physical strength, but mechanical training. The man 
must submit to the strain of hammering, pulling riveta and 
untwisting, which is imposod upon him, without complaint. 
It requires patience, skill, strength and activity to be a rail- 
way carriage undertaker. 


Too Proud to Own Up. 

A stylishly-dressed woman entered a restaurant. The 
waiter handed her a bill of fare written in French, and said: 
“ Please mark off tho dishes you wish to order.” Could a 
woman in a sealskin coat confess that she could not read 
French? Taking the pencil she made a few dashes, and the 
order read: Dinner, 2s.,’ November 20th,’ ‘ ve tables,” 
‘please pay at the desk,’ oslory.’” The fiondish waiter 
brought her beefsteak and onions, and she did not dare to 
raise a word in protest. 

He 1 1 25 5 e 
wyer brought a suit inst a rich corporation for 
a man of good standing in the community. In the course 
of his argument he declared in a loud voice, for the purpose 
of gaining the sympathy of tho jury: “Gentlemen of the 
jury, who are the parties to this im t litigation ? 
Why, on the one side there is a poworfu ne gaa with 
an over-flowing treasury, and on the other sido there is my 
poor, simple, uneducated client.” “Did you win your 
suit?” inquired a friend of the plaintiff a few days after. 
“Yes,” was the reply, “I won my suit; but I shall never em- 
lo: oe eee again. He called me a fool, and the jury 

jeved it.” 


Life of an Italian Signalman. 
A signalman in 9 has a remarkably easy time of it 
in comparision with his British brethren. This is, of course, 
tly due to the greater leisureness of railway traffic in the 
Pesizenls, but is partly also the cutcomo of the conditions 
under which he is required or pormitted to ply his calling. 
He is always married—if he wore a bachelor he would not 
be employed—and his little cabin bosido the railway is also 
his home. 
engage in any other poh rae he may desiro; when a 
train passes his wife puts on his hat -an official covering— 
and goes out to give the necessary signal with the flag. ‘The 
wages amount to about one and threepence a day. 
The Ravages of Pigeons. 

A year ago last spring a small flock of 5 went 
to eastern Maine, U. S.A., and in the course of a fow weeks 
took up thoir homes with the doves in the abandoned ice- 
houses, tho two species inter · marrying and dwelling in con- 
cord, as if thore fal never been any race war among birds. 
The offspring of this union was a long, slim bird, built on 
the model of the wild pigeon, although the colouring of 
the doves was retained in nearly every instance. They all 
flew away south for the winter, and last spring the 
thoroughbreds and half-breeds returned to their old haunts 
together and at once went to work rearing now families. 
The result has been that no farmer in the district has been 
able to harvest any buckwheat or peas during tho season 
just closed, while the crop of corn and oats has been cut 
down fully fifty per cent. from tho averago yield. Tho 
number of half-breeds that have been hatched during the 
summer is so great that truthful men hesitate to make an 
estimate, somo saying a round half million, and others bo- 
licving that from 100,000 to 150, 000 will como nearer the mark. 


Sleeping in Spectacles. 

— people wear their cyeglasses or spectacles to bed, 
for tho simple reason that they cannot sleep without them 
on. At least, that’s what an optician says, and ho ought to 
know, for confessions were recently made him upon the 


follow absolutely in this 


recent years that finally she had taken to wearing them to 
ted as the only way of getting to . She said that it 
was only within the past few wecks that she had had any 
trouble from the custom, as she ordi to keep 


had 
f grip, and others having them made with nickel 


frames. 


He is free during the daytime, at least, to 


Attempted Murder by Telephone. 

An attempt to commit murder by telephone i-1-porte 
from Mascara, in Algeria, the telephone wire having bee 
connected on the high road with the electric liglit wir. 
on which a current of 10,000 volts was in almos! coustan 
use, 


What the Baby Needed. 

“Papa,” said Tommy, “little brother is a week ol 
to-morrow, isn't he?” “Yes.” Let's you and mo viv 
him n birthday present.“ Very well. What shall it be? 
„Let's buy him a wig. Ho needs that more tha: 
avything.” 


A Dog Worth Money. 

“Talking about dogs,” said the thin man at th: 
Aquarium, “I was showing to a friend the good points o 
my dog and threw half-a-crown into the river. Obedient) 
the dog dived for the coin and brought up a two-poun 
trout and fourpence in change.” 


Where was He ? 

It is called St. John’s Church, and possibly the inference: 
drawn from that fact is natural. The boy had been the: 
frequently, and as a result the rector’s face had Lecom: 
tolerably familiar to him. One Sunday, however, a visitin: 
clergyman occupied the pulpit, and the boy was naturall: 
troubled. “Mamma,” he said, in a very audible whisper 
what's become of St. John? 


Poaching by Motor. 

A new way of ponching has been hit bg in France 
The poachers do not t „ but draw the birds from th: 
preserves to the high They there eet up on a swifi 
moto:-car, which one gang now owns, an acctylenc lamp 
with a net so e it can be easily made to clos 
round it. The birds are attracted by the brilliant light. 
When they get eloso to the lamp tho net is drawn and they 
are caught. As soon as the poachers have a good bag thes 
drive off a3 fast as they can, 


Costly Diet. 

The Deutsche Reichsbank at Berlin was recently 
visited by a Landsberg merchant, who came to obtain pay- 
ment of some mutilated ten-mark notes. He explained that 
he had inadvertently locked his little dog in his safe, and 
owing to his sudden d on a journey tho dog 

in his prison for eight days. On the merchant's 
return he found that the animal before succumbing to the 
pangs of hunger had endeavoured to sustain life by tearing 
up the bank notes. The merchant recovered the value o- 
such notes, the numbers of which could be deciphered. 


He had Tried it Before. 
A certain jndce in Chi who rather prides himself 

on his vast and varied know of law, was compelled not 
long ago to listen to a case that had beon appealed from a 
justice of the peace. The young practitioner who appeared 
or the apellant was long and 3; he brought in all the 
elementary text-books and quoted the fandamental proposi- 
tions of law. At last the judge thought it was time to make an 
effort to hurry him up. Can't we assume that the court 
knows a little law itself?” he said, blandly. That's just 
the mistake I made in the lower court,” answered the young 
man, “and I don’t want to let it defoat me twice.“ 


An English Invasion of the U.S. 
It is becoming more and moro common in Thiladephin 
to givo to words thoir English rather than their American 
ronunciation, When, some ten years ago, l'rofessor 
Ee coming to the University of Pennsylvania to 
teach Greek, pronounced “clerk ” as though it were spellod 
“clark,” people looked at ono another and smiled, but now- 
a-days the pronunciation is not uncommon. It is quite 
usual, too, to hear“ Borkcley ” pronounced in the English 
manner “ Barkley,” and “ Derby,” “ Darby,” while the ultra- 
English are trying, with good promise success, to make 
the prevailing pronunciation of patent “paytent,” as it is 
in London. 


Trades Bad for the Teeth. 

Quicksilver miners follow the most unhealthy trade in 
the world. The fumes of the mercury produce constant 
salivation, and the system becomcs permeated with the 
metal; the tooth of the unfortunate men drop out, they loso 
their appetite, become emaciated, and, asa rule, seldom 
live longer than two years. Chloride of lime, employ: d by 
bleachers, frequently destroys the enamel and dentino of 
the teeth. Lut phosphorus, used so largely in the manu- 
facture of lucifer matches, affects a very large number of 

rsons, women, girls, and children greatly preponderating. 
People who work in soda ſa tories are affected by the teeth 
becoming soft and translucent ; they break off close to the 
gums. Dr. Hesse, of Leipsic, states that bakers are liable 
to suffer from carious teeth on account of the flour entering 
tho mouth during work, collecting on and around the tecth, 
where it decomposes and generates an acid destructive to 
the dentine. 


Bad Letter Writers. . 

How few of us are able to write the simplest letter 
correctly! Probably not one person in a hundred pens a 
letter that is quite devoid of grammatical mistakes. It is 
curious to note the awkard insincerity of people when they 
sit down to write letters. Men are no less offenders than 
women. It is quite common to receive even from women of 
the highest education, a letter with four close payes with: 
out a single stop or initial capital. Tais same weman will 
make reckless appointments on undccipherable post- ear. l. vr 
will send you an ungrammatical invitation on 2 flaring 
paper, two words to tho pages. How thon, you would ask, 
are these people to be educated up to writing a gocu Inttor: 


‘There is only one solution. They must carefully 
study somo “letter-writer.” Tho best ono ie “How 
Shall I Word It,” which is written by “Ono f the 


Aristocracy, and costs one shilling. It contains forty 
examples of letters dealing with “ invitations,” forty de ul ling 
with the great and intricate subject of servants, fitty deal- 
ing with “ Love and Marriage,” besides a large nim er of 
business letters. 


A blaze of colour and A Yard of Babies thrown ia, 
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Half-a-crown Is paid for every Question used, and 
two guineas a column for Replies. 
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A TARDY FROST THAT LOST A PRESIDENT. 
Did a President of the United States ever Owe bis Election to the 
Absence of a Frost? (5838.) 


This actually happened during the contest for Presi- 
dential honours between Jefferson and Adams in the 
year 1800. It was the State of Carolina that turned the 
election. North Carolina was solid for Jefferson, South 
Carolina equally solid for Adams. The usual winter 
frost had not set in, and the South Carolinian delegates 
refused to run the risk of a journey of 140 miles through 
the fever-haunted, swampy country, in order to register 
their votes. This lost Adams twelve certain votes and 
the election; if it had not been for the exceptionally 
mild season, the swamps would have been frozen over 
and the delegates would have made the journey, and 

bably turned the election. This result might have 
fad a very far-reaching effect on the policy of the 
United States, as the opinions of Adams and Jefferson 
were diametrically opposed. 
OUR ONLY DODO. 
Was a Live Dodo ever Exhibited In England? (5841.) 


There is definite evidence to prove that this now 
extinct bird was exhibited in London in the year 1638 
—that is to say, about fifty years before the last is 

d to have been kil Sir Hamon L’Estrange 
has put it on record that he saw the bird in a natural 
history show, probably a menagerie. In his description 
of it he tells us it was unable to fly, “ being too bigg,” 
and that its k gave it pebbles, some as big as nut- 
‘megs, which it ate in his sight. This is not uniikely, as 
it is known that many birds swallow stones and gravel 
to aid their digestion. 

This particular bird, after being staffed, 
through two or three collections into the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. Unhappily, it was allowed to get 
into a state of decay, and was ordered to be destroyed, 
only the skull and one of the feet being preserved. 
There is a pa‘nting in the British Museum of a dodo 
painted from life in Holland. The bird had been 
imported from Mauritius. This is believed to be the 

icture that ever was painted from the living bird, 
which disappeared from Mauritius about 1690. 


THE “NOTE” OF A CHURCH BELL. 


‘st Possible to that Particular Note is the True Note”’ 
* ae Bell? (S842) * 


. In large bells, which are vibrating in 
our segments, the notes emitted by each are sometimes 


same note,then this might be 
bell, but in addition there would always be present over- 
tones and harmonics. That a bell vibrates in segments 
can be excellently shown by rape. water in a bell 
glass, and bowing its edge. surface of the water 
will immediately be covered with ripples, one set of 
ripples proceeding from each of the vibrating segments. 
number of 


segments can be altered b: two 
fingers at different distances apart on ea alge a the 
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ge, and seems to een 


rom the orifices of its containing cells onl when the 


surrounding vessels, by growing less turbi cut- 
ting, withdraw their pressure from such orifices. When 
this scent of new hay is concentrated it resembles the 
flavour of bitter almonds. 


THE FIRST MAYOR. 
Who was the First Jewish Lord of Lance? (6843.) 
Sir David Salomons, Lord 2 ayor in 1855-6, whose 
father had been long resident in don and engaged 
in commerce there. Sir David was instrumental in 
making history, for about him more than one 
— 1 was waged. Elected Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex in 1835, an “enabling” Act of Parliament had 
to be ed before he was allowed to hold that office. 
In 1888 he became a Justice of the Peace for Kent, the 
first Jewish magistrate. More than once was his elec- 
tion as an Alderman of the City of London annulled 
because of his refueal to take the oath “on the faith of 


a Christian.” 

Aspiring to Parliamen honours, after three 
rejections at the poll, he was chosen one of the Liberal 
M.P.’s for Greenwich in 1851. A ing in due course 
in the House of Commons, he no — 7 spoke, but gave 
three votes, thus incurring a penalty and leading to 
protracted legal p before the Court of Ex- 
chequer. During these proceedings it was that he 
became Lord Mayor. After seven years’ wrangling the 
way to Parliament was opened, and he was for 
Greenwich in 1859 and 1865. Since his time there have 
teen three other Hebrew Lord Mayors of London, viz., 
Sir Benjamin 1 1865-6; Sir H. Isaacs, 1889.90; 
and Sir G. Faudel Phillips. 1896.7. 


THE FIRST ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE. 
When was the First Alliance Concluded between France and 


England? (5845.) 
It is almost impossible to give a definite answer to 
the question as to which was the first regeler Angie: 
French alliance. For instance, it is quite certain that 
even in early Saxon times there must have been com- 
mercial and other arrangements between the two coun- 
tries or portions of them which might fairly be called 
alliances. For instance, it is practically certain that 
Alfred the Great made an alliance with France for the 
ee of his over-sea commerce, and it is certain 
t Louis, surnamed D’Outremer, allied himself with 
his uncle Athelstone of England in 939. This was a 
regular offensive and defensive alliance against Otho of 


Germany and certain of the more turbulent French 
nobles, and in accordance with it an English fleet 
sailed to the Rhine in support of Louis. 


There was a sort of alliance in 1187 between Henry II. 
of England and Phillip of France to allow them to join 
in an abortive Crusade which they never entered upon; 
in fact the two countries were at war again within a few 
weeks. Henry III. ertered into a formal alliance with 
Phillip II. of at Kingston-on-Thames. _Philli 
was represented by the Dauphin Louis, who had in 
England and was defeated at Lincoln by Pembroke. 
This was a iy dam treaty by which the ch 
to withdraw from England, and Henry engaged to 
redress certain of the grievances of the barons. 

UNEQUAL NAIL GROWTH. 
A Grow Faster than those of the Other? 

Observation has shown, as reported in the JournaL 
DE L’INsTITUT DE FRanceE, No. 846, that the increase 
of the nails of the right hand is more rapid than those of 
the left; moreover, it differs for the different fingers, 
and, in order, mds with the length of the 
finger; consequently the growth is fastest in the middle 
finger, agi A ual in the two on either side of this, 
slower in ttle finger, and slowest in the thumb. 
The growth of all the nails on the left hand requires 
eighty-two days more than those on the right. The in- 
crease goes on faster in summer than in winter, so that the 
same nail which is renewed in 132 days in winter requires 
only 116 days in summer. The of the 2 is 


enh rapid in children than in adults, and slowest in the 
a 
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WHY THE SPRING-BOK SPRINGS. 
Which Animal always Leaps over a Haman Track ? (£846.) 
This is a peculiarity of one of the most beautiful of 


ath antelopes, the spring-bok. It is at ,, 
exceedingly shy and marvellously active, and the r —. 
for this antic is its intense suspicion of iy 
possible enemies, among whom it has come to recom", 
man as the most dangerous. It is not only witli lun 
tracks that the spring-bok through this porfor,. 
ance, for it does same with the tracks of lions, «, 


and immediately rises again, making a clear spring with. 
out any ran. Ite usual gait when not pursued is u lis); 
F 

, as if constan n look. cut f., 
the scent 9 ae 


THE EAGLE OF ST. JOHN. 
Why are _Lecteras ia Churches nearly always Cagie· shaned? 


The reason for this is to be sought in the remot dars 
when our primitive ancestors were accustom: ex 
associate properties and dignities with certsiy 
animals and birds. they progressed in intel due. 
and their conceptions became wider, the animels aud 
birds became merely symbols instead cf Ollert. of 
worship. Thus, for instance, the lion became the syml. 


of Asshur, the t god of Assyria; Oannes, the glatt 
rivers, was 3 ae a fish; among tlie Grecis the 


owl, an emblem of wisdom, was associated with Minerva, 
dess of learning. The Egyptians used the serpent 
typify the Nile; and both among the Grcks ‘and 
Romans the eagle, the bird, lord of the realins of 
air, became the symbol of Zeus and Jupiter. 
Among the many Pagan emblems whic: were 
ted into early Christian ritual, the ers was 


in 

the most im t, and became the symbol of St. J. lm. 
the test of the Evangelists. This is probaly why 
the desk or lectern from which the Gospels wer reid 


took this form, which had the merit of being «one 
convenient and imposing. When the Church had ou: 
given its sanction to this form, it is only reasona'i- to 
suppose that it would continue to use it. 


EARTH'S RICHEST LIFE-REGION. 
In what Part of the World do we Flad the Most Varied Fauna ard 
Flora? (5850.) 

Taking into consideration both variety an 
peculiarity as a the forms of life, the n r- 
cal region (inclu "| sre America, Central Americ: 
West Indies, and xico) is undoubted!y t! m+! 
remarkable of the great divisions of the land re-oz1is1 
by zoologists and botanists. Of ordinary term -:rial 
asap (mammals) thirty-seven families are : 
sented, of which no fewer than eight are al: 
peculiar. Of birds no fewer than seventy-three fy ibe, 
are represented, twenty-three of them peculisr. «5 
including over 400 sorts of humming- bird, the brilicutty 
coloured macaws and toucans, and the South Amer un 
ostriches. There are thirty-five families of reptils. six 
8 those limited to the region being all of the 

rd kind. Huge snakes are characteristic, the ho 
constrictor and the even larger anaconda (the ia”. + 
known species) being found nowhere else. Fro. ind 
toads are represented by sixteen families (four ler. 
and freshwater fishes by fourteen families fur 


peculiar). . 
The most remarkable fishes are the electric ee). lh 
is said to stun even wild horses by its shocks. n 
singular mud-fish, which breathes by both a1 ana 
As regards both butterflies and land-she: -. this 
unsu The thirteen families of u. U- 
(four ) embrace the most gorgeous fur | 
tence, only rivalled Malay species. Turin to 
the vegetable world, can surpass tle virzin 
forests of South America as regards luxurisncc and 
variety. Innumerable orchids among the tres. 
one of which is the source of vanilla. Lahn. 1 
their uarters here, and, of commercially vil: 
— . rosewood, „ Peruvian bark 
„Aenne „ tobacco, potato, Indian corn wid 
tomato, are all part 


to this of the globe. 


QUESTIONS. 
modern 


there any part of 


which country H 


Europe where people hibernate 
is the name to be bone by the sovereign 
which part of the world has annexation toa European Power 
retrograde laws with regard to both commerce and religion ? 
Where do theatrical managers sell tickets for each separate 
eug danger in the fatare of loured races of man- 
When was the cust See, | 

om of 4 
What isthe constitat onal meaning of the f “The Lues 
be proved tiat any plants are cnpable of mental 


apes 


atataly 
a 
Hf 
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ar that fishes are, as a rule, attracted, and animals 
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CONDITIONS. 
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THERE isn’t any such thing as second love. When a 
man is in love for the second time he is sure that he 
bas never loved before. 


RNOVULAR Cater: “I'd like to your 
Tommy, if he ien’t en * sa . 
Tommy: “ He is; but what's the matter with Clara? 
She isn’t engaged.” 
— ——i 
F seems to be mad on that new doctor of 
“Yes, he’s up to date. When Wheeler was ill in 


bed the doctor said, ‘Ob, we'll ha pedals 
pana? eee 


Ma. Harpur: “Look here! you've made a mistak 
with my washing. You sent 8 four or five old 
— that don't belong to me, and nothing 


„ ain't handkerchiefs; that's 


Founded 1871. 


The OCEAN Accident and 


Guarantee Corporation Ltd. 
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The current number of HOME NOTES tells vou how to be well-dressed, It is well worth reading. 
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Some Systems that 
were more Ingenious than 
Useful, 


Oxe would naturally suppose the Association game, 
at any rate, would be clear of the inventive crank, who 
delights in achieving the impossible—on paper. Yet, 
if the average club manager were not a very inatter-of- 
fact personage, as well as terribly busy, he would 
find much of his time taken up, and, pe ibly, some 
of his money frittered away, too, in dealings with the 
genius with so-called patent methods of playing the 
game, each guaranteed to insure the League champion- 
ship and the English Cup to the club in possession of 
its intricacies. : ; 

At One time it was a common thing to see advertise- 
ments of this kind of thing. These are samples: 

Apverriser will supply a new method of play for Associa- 
juce 


tion game guaranteed to prod goals and keep 
ts from scoring.—Terms on application, &c. 


New plan of playing Association game. Insures success.— 
Address, &c. 


Witt initiate Association team. New tactics insuring 
adyantage over better men.—Address, &c. 

The first two are of date, when the League was 
being thought of. The appeared only the other 
day in a prominent athletic paper. Whether it caught 
anybody is a matter of doubt. 

ar oftener, however, our genius worked his way, 
with patience and ingenuity worthy of a better cause, 
into the sanctum of the busiest of managers ; not even 
the terrors of a stout pair of boots lustily plied sufficed 
to hold him in 

One individual made considerable headway, until the 
practical test came, with a system on vocal 
signals, on the vee once or twice followed during the 
Yale r. Harvard games in the United States. 


A CODE OF DIAGRAMS. 

A signaller had to be d on a certain part of the 
grand stand, had to take in the whole game, make his 
calls as the play developed, and thus tell the players 
precisely what to do at every juncture. 

The fact that only a memory expert could have re- 
called the signals, even had they been distinguishable 
from the usual calls col ge up,” and that the man 
howling them forth would most assuredly have been 
ejected as a lunatic, was regarded as only a minor 
detail—that is, by the inventor ; but he failed to get 
the clubs to take it up. : 

Another wanted a modest ten-pound note for a series 
of diagrams, each of which consisted of a fearful and 
2 set of lines distinguished by different 
etters. 

The ball had to be started by“ A,“ by being passed 
to a certain part of the field “clear of opponents.” 
B“ was to dart to that point, receive the ball, and 
pass it to C,“ who would give it to D.“ 

When D“ got it he had to 3 certain gyra- 
tions and pass to“ E“ who would either shoot through 
1 give it to C“ to perform this little operation for 

im. 

What the other fellows were to do whilst all this 
was goitig on we were left to imagine ; whilst the query 
as to what would ha; if two clubs bought the same 
system, called forth the naive reply that there would 
be “a teparate set of diagrams for each!” 

So that as each set was guaranteed to “work the 
ball clear of all opposition,” we should have had the 
spectacle of each side keeping clear of the other, just 
as would be the case at draughts, if the players insisted 
on playing one on the white and the other on the 
black squares. 


“SHOCKING” THE OPPONENTS. 

The péculiarity of the method of one man, who would 
scarcely have been called a crank, so calmly certain 
was he about all that he did, was that he took advan- 
tage of the penalties of the game. „ 

“Offside” had to be worked at all points. It was 
brought in for defence in free kicks close to goal, all 
the 8 0 5 clearing out but the paler who 
was to stand within six yards of the kicker. It was 
roe that as there was nobody to back up the man 
taking the kick he could not score, because if he put 
the ball wide of the goalkeeper, and it passed throu 
it would not be a „ and if it touched him he would 
easily save. 


He even K l 
keeper too should leave the goal, and “ then it ‘woul be 


1 e to score! 

uriously eno this latter device was recently 
. J. is, the referee, as having been 
Whether the people who had recourse to it— 
it was said to have been “in a League game had 
bought the inventor’s scheme, or pirated it, we do not 


method of beating it by 


E 


Mr. Lewis gave an eas; 
putting the ball gently in front, followed by a rush of 
o attacking side. 


Pearson’s Extra Christmas Number, now selling at Is, A blaze of colour and a yard of ba 
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But he was forestalled, for an old Lancashire player 
had already shown how the attacking side could score 
by making the ball ennnon either off a friend or a foe. 

A more confidingly innocent system was that by 
which at practice the men were made to dribble the 
ball round a certain number of posts and then shoot 
through others, without touching them. 

The members of a Midland team managed this thing 
admirably—in practice; but, as they explained when 
they came back beaten, “the other team wouldn't let 
them do the dribbling business, and always took care 
to stop shots which would certainly have passed 
between the marking posts.” 

Another inventor's recipe was semi-dietetic—an 
admixture of porridge, kola nuts, and raisins, followed 
by some fearful compound. The trainer of a Lanca- 
shire club tried it and mildly suggested that if the 
compounder of the stuff desired a rapid means of exit 
from things mundane, he had better be present when 
the players had to take their doses. e was brave, 
was that inventor. He drank some of his own concoc- 
tion. But he did not take up the challenge. 

A crank with an electrical turn of mind suggested to 
one club that they should provide accumulator bat- 
teries for their players, so that when charged, the 
opposing men would receive a powerful shock, the idea 
being that as they could not be charged they would 
win. How the men were to get along with the added 
weight, or how the shocks were to be applied was not 
explained ; but the idea of a player running along with 
the ball, whilst those who tried to charge him off were 
sent squirming to the ground, was decidedly good. 
The South Africans, who played here two seasons back, 
would have made a fortune out of the scheme. ; 

Some clubs have tried the idea of placing certain 
marks on the boards flanking the playing pitch, so 
that the wing men might know when to “centre” 
without taking their eyes off the ball; but the opposing 
side soon tumbled to the game, and made such gree 
of the marks that they were allowed to fall into 
desuetude. . . 

The idea of playing in some specific formation was 
also seriously mooted as ihe result of the American 
college games, in which the ball is often literally 
rushed by main force from one goal to the other; 
but the only team which showed any inclination to 
try it died from want of funds. 

Whilst they lived they only added defeat to defeat, 
whilat they persisted in the “formation” plan. Their 
opponents rarely gave them a chance to “form up, 
and when the opportunity was supposed to have come, 
the ball was generally found to have gone towards, or 
through, their own goal! 


— —2— — 
THE LADY LECTURER. 


Her thought and talk were not of dress, 
She cared not much for diamond rings; 


Tun man in the right often gets left in this world. 
jo 
Wat lovers swear—To be true until death. What 
bu swear—Unfit for publication. 
— 
Has anyone ever noticed in playing cards that a good 
deal depends on a good di P 
— — 
: „ Does he talk sensibly?” „ 
Ribe: Not at all. He is simply delightful. 
— — 
„Max wants but little here below” 
Ta out of date, though sung by sages ; 


t through your morning paper go, 
aor roa the advertising pages. 


— — 


: “Hi u ever loved before f „ 
N 1 No, tease} 1 have often admired men for their 
stren u. courage, beauty, intelligence, or something 
like t t; but with you, Bobbie, it is all love—nothing 


else!” 


ETIQUETTE ON THE HONEYMOON. 


Some Useiul Hints for those About to be Married. 


Or course it is not possible or desirable to write a 
set of rules that will hold good in all cases. No hard 
and fast list of things that may be done «nl things 
that may not be done by everyone when on the honey- 
moon has ever been put into print with bene‘it to man- 
kind, for the simple and sufficient reason that ty do so 
were but to court ridicule. At the same time it is 
possible, and it may be profitable, if a few hints and 
a little kindly counsel are jotted down with a view to 
the welfare and the comfort of those who leave home 
and friends in the company of one with whom the 1.st 
of one’s days are to be spent. 

When the bride is of a nervous or sensilive nature, 
the bridegroom, in all cases where the expense is not 
more than can be comfortably met, shoul'l engage a 
railway compartment for his and his bride's sole use. 
When the journey is a long one and a change of trains 
is necessary somewhere about midway, the first staxe 
only may be made in a reserved carriage, for it ix not 
likely that when at a distance from home either of the 
pair will enter a compartment where friends or 
acquaintances will be found. 

_ While the first part of the journey is being made, it 
is just as well to seek for any stray bits of rice or 
pieces of confetti. 

On arrival at the hotel or private apartments, the 
groom should do all in his power to prevent the smallest 
7 aa to any further and unnecessary fatigue being 
thrust upon the bride. He should not suggest an 
evening at the play or at a concert, unless he has 
bau de grounds for knowing that such a plan 
would be preferable to a more restful metho ef speni- 
ing the time. It should not be forgotten that the bride 
is, as a rule, more likely to feel the strain an the 
excitement of a wedding day than isa man. How many 
married women have in their later years confided to 
their husbands the disappointment they experience! 
on being asked to go here and there on the evening of 
the wedding day. To be sure, the poor man thought he 
was adding pleasure to the trip, or he would not have 
suggested it, and to be sure the wife imagined that in 
falling in with what was suggested she was but begin- 
ning to “obey.” 

Nowadays, the honeymoon is vastly different from 
what it was fifty or even thirty years ago. ‘Then it was 
the custom of the couple to spend almost the whole of 
tho time alone together. They went for walks and 
drives all alone, happy in being able to exchange con- 
fidences long kept back. But modern days bring 
modern ways; the engaged young lady gets ont with 
her fiancé a great deal more than in former times was 
thought prudent. The result of this is obvious ; all the 
little secrets as to flirtations, and even iniiscre- 
tions, are told and retold to each other, and there is 
little or nothing for the man or the woman who is newly 
married to unfold. 

A bridegroom should not be offended-—as many are 
if he finds his bride in tears on his sudden return 
from an hour or so spent away from her side. He 
should know better than to demand an explanation, 
just as he should assuredly know better than to fly 
into a rage and angrily ask whether he has not done 
all he can for her happiness. Let him realise that his 
bride has a tender heart that will, in spite of all, yearn 
for a parent from whom she is now to be separate 
for the first time in her life. 

A bride should not begin during the honeymoon to 
draw up rules and regulations as to her husbanil's 
conduct. Some young wives are the main cause of a 
man’s dissipation through beginning to be too strict 
too soon. It should be borne in mind that a man who 
has been used to freedom all his life, must, of neces- 
sity, find it difficult to throw off all his bachelor habits 
at once, albeit he has promised to do so. 

It is a mistake for young 5 15 to expect to find in 
themselves alone variety enough to spread over al! the 
days of a fortnight or longer. Let them take up some 
outside topic rather than discuss each other's taste: 
through all the hours of all the days. Sensible dis- 
cussions are sometimes barred during the honeymoon 
as being un-lover-like, or wanting in true sentiment 
Such a course is sure to end in a mild weariness of each 
other's company. Talk all you can of other matters 
than your own likes and dislikes. Talk of the failing, 
and follies of your relations rather than of your own. 
if you would wish to keep things going merrily. No 
matter how sweet you find it to tell of your own devo- 
tion in return for a similar confession from her or 
his lips, put off saying all that you have to say on 
this fascinating subject till another day. . 

Don't give all your fancy and all your imagination 
the go-by, just because you happen to have just 
married. It is one of the greatest mistakes in tho 
world, and yet it is often done. Don't expect to change 
in everything for the better, just because you have 
heard you ought to. Keep in mind a little of the 
wordly wisdom gained in your long years of single 
blessedness. The wedding ring is not in many cases a 
fairy-lamp; you will fin it ante necessary to take 
pains to he happy when marrie- just as yon dil before- 


hand, 


bies thrown in. 


Dynat is the name given 
wate by chemists to salicylate of 
didymium, a substance which is obtained from the 
waste of the manufacture of incandescent gas-light 
mantles. It has been proved to be a most 
compound, its effect being drying and antiseptic, which 
is probably the reason why it been utilised as a 

mper for the walls of one of the biggest West-end 
mansions now in course of crection. 

The man whose money is paying for the building in 
question is a hygienic faddist, and in addition to having 
had the walls coated all over with an inch-thick plaster 
of this curious artificial earth, he has also had them 

pered with antiseptic wall-paper. That is to say, he 

taken ordinary wall-paper, and had it speciall 

1 soaking in a germicidal solution. It will 

© interesting to see whether he lives any longer in 
his new patent palace of health, than does the ordinary 
suburbanite in his act fae pt ge “villa,” and 
whose arsenically-coloured wall-papers are pasted not 
3 over a substratum of London clay which 
has reviously mixed with the refuse hair of 
anthrax-infested tanneries. 

A famous author has his sanetuin red with the 
curt re Is of now subservient publishers. Madame 
Christine Nilsson has her bedroom, in her house at 
Madrid, papered with sheets of music from operas in 
which she sung, and her dining-room with hotel 
bills she has collected during her tours. 


WALLS PAPERED WITH TEXTS. 
The writer knows of a pious spiaster whose chamber 
is papered with texts; some of which, by the bye, ars 
ing 2 to give an average individual the 
tmare. late Lord Tennyson had his stud 
at Hindhead lined with an inch-thick “ paper” 


sound 
= back, was a miller, an ardent naturalist, who 
utilised 


sets of rare £10 to 
£100 apiece. The gems of the collection, it is true, 
— gp ere panels; but the others 
were unprotected, and, therefore, did duty for ordinary 
wall-paper. A professional London stamp-dealer— 
an <p the detection of forgeries— 
recently, his office papered entirely with 
line is the Mealy oli dn ie 
» which obviously lends 

itself far more readily than do stamps to this 
of mural decoration. 

A well-known variety arliste'r flat in Bloomsbury, is 


entirely “ ” after this ion; and rumour 
has it queen of li French actresses is 
shortly to astonish Paris by a new salon on the 
Boulevard Hausmann, l-space of which is to 
bs monopolised by choice spe.imens of the more or 
less risqué cards, for the production of which her 
ern la attained to a somewhat unenviable 
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A chamber papered throughout—ineluding the ceil- 
Mee letters exists in a house in No 

aged and penurious 
bedroom walls covered with 


They Bin gg 


a master a million dollars. But with the decline 
of the fortunes of the South in the great Civil War, 
the value of the notes also declined, and now they are 
worth nothing—save as curiosities and mementoes. 


PAPERED WITH POEMS. 


In Herefordshire lives an enthusiastic admirer of 
Rohert Browning, who has had his 3 

pered with selections from the poet's works. . 
cS. over a congenial weed, he recites the lines alou 
to himself, and in this way he has by heart 
the whole of “The Ring and the Book,” “Pippa 
Passes,” and “Paracelsus.” In this, of course, he is 
merely aping George Stevens, the famous Shakes- 


pearean commentator, the walls of whose ificent 
study were completely covered with extracts from the 
plays of the “Bard 


of Avon.” In the Vatican, also, 
there is a room similarly treated, the verses—in Latin 
—being en on vellum and beautifully illu- 
~_— beet ine, crimson and gold. The effect is said 
to be exceedingly gorgeous an 3 ing. 

A Kensington lady—one of the leaders of London 
Society--has had her boudoir “ pa ” with thir- 
teenth-century block-printed silk, of exquisite design, 
made in Sicily. The apartment is by no means a large 
one, it cost some three thousand pounds to cover 
the whole of the walls. In the same house the dining- 
room walls are lined with sixteenth-century stamped 
leather, which has been covered with silver leaf, and 
then varnished with a t yellow lacquer, 
making the silver look like gold. The effect, when at 
night the table is set and the room flooded with light, 
can be more easily imagined than described. 


HOW FAST DREAMS ARE DREAMED. 


How long does a dream last? To the dreamer they 
sometimes seem 10 endure for hours, and the general 
impression is that they continue for minutes at least, 
while the fact is that the longest dream ap to be 
confined within a soli second, even gh the 
events of it may impress the dreamer for days. 

Some physicians were di ing the matter a day 
or two ago, when one of them related a strange 

rience. 

One afternoon,” he said, “I called to see a 
patient, and much to my satisfaction I found him 
sleeping soundly. I sat by his bed, felt his pulse 
without disturbing , and waited for him to awaken. 
After a few minutes a cart, with discord: ingi 
bells, turned into the street, and as their first tones 
reached us, my patient opened his eyes. 

Doctor,, he said, ‘I’m glad to see you, and awfully 
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vy his Private Secretary. 


IT sreaxrast alone at half-past eight every : 
when on duty in town. At only. dls I A tik 


li and open his lordship’s letters. I 
with the exoeption of a iow thal are marke ee all 
or 2 


1 of the letters — private and without 


or communication 
from individuale ted ring the worldly 


chances of young and middle-aged men, who have not 
— ———— th of their 
le : 5 of their own 
letters I am a to without: 
15 12 8. ti 8 my tira ri without any 
an am a antici wis ith reg: 
Re > ype with regard to 


of 
him by the vast army of “ spongers,” who are the pest 


. 5 loubt as to my 
master’s decision, I either write the answer and hold it 
over for his ore. or else I put the query into the 
basket in ich are kept the letters requiring his 
personal attention. 

About ten o clock his lordship joins me in the library, 
and we “run through” the letters and other com. 
munications together. Sometime Lord Tootle wi!l him. 
self write two or three letters, at other times he will dictute 


several replies to me. When there is a letter from n 
public relating to some public function or «ther, 
or w is an invitation to a house-party from 
some i man or woman, a brief acknwledg. 


ment is often sent, and further consideration is given 
before any definite promise is made one way or the 


her. . 

Sometimes letters arrive which it is neccssary 
to submit to his lordship’s solicitors or bankers 
before any — is — 5 Reve times letters 1 
1 calling or a y m are rec:ived, 
* with — a le typist and | are 
every morning with the contents of 
postal bag. Lord Tootle himself, however, 
manages to escape with half-an-hour daily. 

Occasionall: Tascompeny — to Tattersall’s, 


call for special interest or attention, the visit may not 
exceed — 4 minutes. When a horse or horses of 
Lord T. appear in the ca „ or when a 

we da couple 
there, and my letter-writing services are culled 


we often drive to the City. In 
is an office at which his 
of a financial nature. On 


to projects for con- 
made promis to 

tance, and 
for want ot 


apology. 
It may be that the friend is a lady, 


and that my boy came into the room string of 5 7 * nes 
sera oie cathe anette | eae ysl bs 
him. I suffered tortures for what appeared to be an Pee 1 Ens den be “that 5 
oe 3 Tm 60 * awoke me.’ out of town, or that he 
caused all of that dream, and just at the wing has been obliged to go to see his dentist, or that he 
* It should be remembered that a man in int 

9, m 
1 „What makes you think it’s easier to win her e sie = > 1 os dates 
“ lans made under 
Nod: “Her younger sister has just become engaged.” | such circumstances mast fall throughy A wedding wil 
— — be suddenly which he obliged te set 

Domestic: “What willl get for breakfast? There | °F u relative may be taken ill, or the funeral of an 
ian’t a bit of bread in the hase’ . household corvent may his ordinary pro- 
e ie E deat] That fe too 1 He ie ats dnss and poston vit 
ee in town, usually spend some time every day at their 
“No,” ; favourite club. late afternoon is frequently the 
No,” said the Society reporter, “it is not so hard to Err ait spent. At the club they see all the papert 
get descriptions of the costumes, The hard part is to all the and rumours. Old friends are to be 
write the descriptions so that each consider | met with, e gossip and hunti ments are 
herself the best dressed woman present. fized up.” When men go to their olube, howerer ne 
eee smoking” ee when Lora Tos geet b. 

% ‘00 
8 tenderly he loved her! If she would plight her a . 5 
troth, he said, he would go forth and battle with the | Dinner at home in town is served at eight, though it 
cruel world, and when his fortune was made he would is altered to seven-thirty when a visit to the play is tc 
come and lay it at her feet. He would work—oh, how | follow. ‘When his lordship dines out dinner is served 
he would work, t she would but wait! But dhe at the different houses and hotels at all times frow 
=" B-—bub, Oharley,” she said “T will seven to nine. When it a the ltter hour it is i. 9 
you now and then Sen will ane eel si mwa 
Man's Love.“ she should secure a copy of this week’s HOME NOTES. 
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But does not Enjoy himself 
while Doing it. 


“You have doubtless read the case in the news- 
papers,” said the Editor, as I stood waiting his orders. 
“It is rather a curious one. It seems that a gentleman 
on eating a f in a City restaurant was the other 
lay rudely brought to a cessation of mouth movement 
by his teeth e into a coat button. Two of his 
artificial teeth were broken, and the ‘plate’ on which 
the teeth were fixed was badly damaged. He claimed 
compensation against the proprietor of the restaurant 
and has been awarded five pounds.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I noticed the case, and I 
thought that the restaurant man got off very lightly. 
Had I been the customer the fellow would have had to 
multiply the comers by ten, or I would have lost a 

in 


week's work in stan ing in front of his shop acquainting 
the public generally of the absolute unreliability of his 
vo- called meat——” 


“ Well,” interrupted the Editor, paying small regard 
io my views on the subject, “I am having a large 
marquee erected, and I am sending out some hundreds 
of letters inviting the meat-pie makers of the metropolis 
io kindly forward samples of their art. These samples 
will bear the full name and address of the different 
manufacturers, and they will all be carefully arranged 
on long tables in the marquee. You will then be given 
a whole week, during which you will eat the pies and 
report upon them.” 


I TRY TO GET OUT OF THE JOB. 


My hands trembled and my knees suddenly played 
me false. As I took a seat I gasped out: 


„Really, sir, I must ask you to depute this terrible 


task to another and an abler man than I. You must 
see that I of all persons on your big staff ought to be 
the last to undertake this job, for I am a martyr to 
dyspepsia. My doctor has forbidden me to look at a 
meat-pie, and if I disobey, I am afraid the consequences 
may prove fatal. i I have no artificial teeth, 
and, if I break my own, the lady I hope to make my 
wife will kill the man who is the cause of the damage. 
Nhe loves me partly for my teeth, for she told me 

“You have no right to be dyspeptic, sir,” interrupted 
the Editor. “Did I not send you on a yachting cruise 
lately? Do you imagine I can afford to indulge you 80 
expensively, if I may not rely on you to come up to the 
scratch on a mere meat-pie examination!” 

„Well, then,” I » “please do not collect the 
pies. Do let me have just a little walking exercise in 
between the various items of research you will 
allow me to walk all round London, going into the 
shops and restaurants and buffets, and ing the 
meat-pies one or even two at a time, I will do my duty 
faithfully. Really, I can’t eat pies in a marquee. The 
idea is too nearly akin to a menagerie.” 

“We shall have the public coming in to see the 
animal feed, you think?” said the Editor. All right, 
you shall have your own way—ouly, get out!” 

I set forth on commission. Having walked from 
Henrietta Street to Hammersmith, a distance of three 
miles, I felt that two small meat-pies, at twopence 
each, and a glass of soda and milk, would prove but 
a trifling task. Accordingly, I entered a clean-looking 
shop presided over by a mild-mannered matron. 


MY FIRST SHOPKEEPER FEELS INSULTED. 


them to cause you any uneasiness, III warrant. What 
‘lid you order em for if you don’t fancy em That's 
what Id like to know!” 

u Ay good I only wish to 
, “Please don’t good woman me. Eat the pies or leavo 
em. Don't go playing with em as if you was a-eating 
of hot sell two hundred a week of them 


pies, and have done for some years, and if there's any- 
— wrong with em, it would have come out before 
. “ Your pies are excellent, madam,” I said, surrepti- 
‘ously ing half of one into my pocket handker- 
chief.” “I will recommend them to all my friends. I 
ing hic’, careful * pangs ot seat poor mas 8 
teeth on a button foun a pie in the City,” 
T explained. * ms 


2 
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“That was just his luck, that was; he happene] 
1 on pie, which was one of some millions, TN bo 


From Hammersmith I made my way—still on foot 
to Bayswater. My luncheon hour 5 was approach- 
ing, and I determined to tackle a fourpenny pie or two 
this time. I looked about in all directicns, and I entered 
~~ or two rather imposing restaurants. But I found 

at meat-pies of the ordinary description are not on 
sale in the more imposing places; they seem to deal 
only in pdtés, or other light edibles of a character far 
removed from the pork-pie that I have learnt to know 
so well by sight. 

J therefore entered a Queen’s Road establishment, 
where the display in the window led me to suppose that 
home-made lemonade and cakes, half-covered with 
chocolate substance, were the chief commodities in 
stock. I found, however, that they kept pork pics, 
beef pies, veal and ham pies, chicken and ban pies, and 
sausage rolls. The list was long enough, but at the 
same time, it brought back to my mind that marquee 
idea of the Editor s. 1 surmounted the difticulty by 
blandly asking the Italian behind the counter which he 
recommended. 

He said, “ Me recommend ? Vell, I vould recommend 
them all. It is ver’ goot they all are. Try vich you 
vill; they are the best on the market, and I'could vish 
to see no better, no matter vere I go to look for them. 
Vich shall I get, sare?” 

T ordered a fourpenny pork pie, 
chicken and ham pie, and as I munched away at the 
former, I fed the swarthy Italian’s cat on the piece of 
pie that I carried from Hammersmith. I found the 
pork pie rather hard in places, though, like the egg 
eaten by the curate in London lodgings, it was excellent 
in parts. The chicken and ham pie tasted to me so 
exactly like the pork pie, that I left the shop convinced 
I had either had two pork pies, or two chicken and ham 
pies, though the Italian declared I was mistaken in so 
thinking. 


THE PADDINGTON PIES HAVE A “BLOOM.” 


From Bayswater I took an omnibus to Paddington. 
There I had a quarter of an hour in a » -cook’s in 
Praed Street. I found the meat-pies of Paddington 
bore a beautiful bloom. This, I discovered from the 
pretty girl who served me, is atiainable by a ekilful uso 
of white of egg during the process of baking. I quite 
failed to find buttons of any sort in the Paddington 
pics. Indeed, had I done so, I believo my soft heart 
would have rebelled at giving information against a 
district where such pretiy girls are employed in serving 
hungry customers. 

King's Cross, King’s Cross,” shouted a bus con- 
ductor into my ear, as I stood hesitatingly, at the corner 
of Chapel Street, I looked upon this as an invitation to 
visit King’s Cross. ‘aking my seat on the top of the 
bus, I was rumbled along the whole length of Maryle- 
bone Road, and then the whole of Euston Road. I 
landed at King’s Cross and found meat-pie shops on all 
sides. I visited two thut looked likely places for dis- 
covery purposes, but 1 found nothing more tooth-resist- 
ing than gristle. 

rom King's Cross I went straight home to Blooms- 
bury. I had done a har day's work. Mrs. Gruntle, 
my landlady, on 8 of the Editor's last order to 
me, burst into tears. She made me put my feet into 
mustard and water, aud she rubbed a pint of cam- 
horated oil into my chest and back. had a nice 
Fried sole, and a glass of gingerette last thing at night 
before retiring. 
I EAT 15 MEAT-PIES THE SECOND DAY. 


Next morning I set off soon after nine o’clock for 
Camden Town, walking all the way from Bloomsbury. 
I went from Camden Town to Hampstead, then to 
Kilburn and Cricklewool. I had a most fatiguing 
day, and walked little short of thirty miles. During 
that second day, I ate fiftcen meat pies of all sorts. 
Some of them were over-baked, some were under-baked, 
some were too dry, and others were swimming in 
gravy, that squirted in a thousand and one directions, 
as I gently, but firmly, applied the steel fork. 

I returned home a complete physical wreck. 

On the third day I visited—still on foot—the City 
itself, Bermondsey and the Borough, then across the 
Tower Bridge into Aldgate, then to Whitechapel, Mile 
End, Bow, Stratford, Loplar, Limehouse, and Stepney. 
In Stepney I found something in a pork pie, or, as it 
was designated by a fellow customer in an eating house 
off the Commercial Road, a “ pig coffin.” 

It was not a button, it was just a little bit of lead 
pencil. It was only an inch long, but it nearly per- 
forated the roof of my inouth, and I am afraid I quite 
allowed my tongue to run away with me in my subse- 
guent interview with the youth who had e me 
with the pie. Let, as I walked home, I dwelt on my 
wretched temper. I thought how foolish to grumble so 
much on discovering just what the Editor sent me out 
to discover, namely, a “foreign substance” in a meat- 


pie. 
— ee 
Norurnc will put murder into a man's heart quicker 
than to unsuccessfully try to open a refractory railway. 
carriage window for a pretty girl, and have a man about 
| two sizes bigger than he is step across and open it 
| almost without an effort. 


and a twopenny 


| EVERY MAN HIS OWN GASWCRKS, 
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What our Lungs Do, and how Exhale Half. a. 
pound of Soot and Halt-a-piné of Water a Day. 


Everynopy has lungs- more or less. Some of us 
have more and some less; but the healthy man or 
woman whose breathing apparatus has not begun to be 
the happy-hunting ground of that deadliest of all 
microbes, the bacillus tubcreulosis, ought to have two 
lungs, one right and one left; the right one with 
three lobes or divisions, and the left one with two 
the heart and its appurtenances being mostly on the 
left side a little more room has to be felt for it. 

The business that the . have to do—and they do 
it night and day, whether their owners are slecping or 
waking —consists in a sort of partnership with the heart. 
The heart pumps the used-up or poisoned blood in 
infinitely minute quantities into the tiny cells of the 
lungs, and in them it is brought into almost direct 
contact with the fresh air that the lungs draw in. A 
swift, almost instantaneous, exchange, takes place 
between the poisonous gas in the cells an: tlie liie- 
giving gas in the lungs. 

The total population of the globo is between fifteen 
and sixteen hundred millions. Every man and woman 
who has a perfect pair of lun ssesses as nearly as 
possible half this number of air cells, every one of 
which is busy from fifteen to seventeen times n minute 
in changing poisoned gas into pure gas, refreshing the 
blood and carrying away waste and poisonous products 
to an extent that no one who has not made a special 
study of the subject has any idea of. 

All gases are composed of tiny, in fact, imperceptible 
compound bodies called molecules, circling round each 
other, just as stars and planets do, at speed incalcufable 
by any ordinary human measurements. 

One cubic inch of ordinary air, such as is drawn into 
the lungs with each breath, contains something like 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 of these molecules, and 
every one of them gets changed from one chemical 
combination to another fifteen to seventeen times a 
minute. 

Now, from twenty to thirty cubic inches of air go 
into and come out of the lungs with every breath, 
and in addition to this the lungs contain about three 
hundred cubic inches of air which has to be kept fresh. 
Altogether quite 350 cubic feet of air have to 75 
through your lungs every twenty-four hours; from 
which fact you may form a dim kind of estimate of tho 
incalculable number of these gas-molecules which are 
broken up and remade every os by that marvellous 
piece of mechanism which we call lungs. „ 

In comparison with this it is a mere mattor of detail 
to state that an ordinary healthy human being has more 
than 2,000 square feet of lung surface conceale] under 
the upper part of his waistcoat—a space which woul 
be almost correctly represented by the floor of a ball- 
room 45 feet square. 

In another sense the work done by this mechanism 
which runs so easily and almost imperceptibly to most 
of us is distinctly remarkable. Every 24 hours 12,000 
grains of carbonic acid pass outwards through our 
nostrils. This means that we are unloading solid 
carbon, say soot, all the time. If you could keep all 
the soot that passes out 1 your nostrils in the 
form of carbonic acid gas, at the end of 24 hours you 
would have a heap of solid soot weighing about eight 
ounces, say half-a-pound; and if you kept all the 
vapour that you part with in the same time you woul 
be able to condense a little more than half-a-pint of 
pure water; wherefore the amounts of soot an! water 
produced by the lungs of a man who hail done his 
threescore-and-ten or four-score years in this vale 
of tears would come to a very considerable quantity 
indeed. : : 

In view of facts like these it is somewhat superfluous 
to say that the subject of breathing, commonplace «ts it 
is to all of us, is one which is well deserviny of moro 
attention than it gets. It will be remembere.l that. 
although the whole capacity of the lungs is about 3 
cubic inches, only from 20 to 80 cubic inches 20 in and 
out of them at the same breath. This means thit the 
other 300 cubic inches have got to be freshetic! Ws 
and that is just what most of us don’t take the trouble 
to do properly. F 

avery Bering when you go and have your tub you 
should have another kind of bath an air-baih. Open 
the window, put your hands on your hips, stan: strai. Int 
up, and_breathe aes but as deeply as you can ter 
four or five minutes. That freshens up the oll air that 
has been lying in your lungs all night. . 

If you have been working in a study or an ¢ five or a 
shop do the same thing as nearly as you «an ihe 
moment you get into the open air, and do it again 
before you go to If you do this consistentir v. 
are taking a good 


95 per cent. insurance risk u! 
consumption. The other five per cent. would hive i“ 
be put down to heredity and infection—for into wey 
germs picked up off pavements by women win allow 
their skirts to trail along them. ; . 

No man or woman, by the utmost possible ccre,se, 55 
strength, can either empty or fill the Jungs cnc 
in a breath. We only draw one really full bien un 
life and that is the first one. The last one Jes\¢s the 
lungs about half-full. 


ze of colour and a yard of babies thrown in. 
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By MADGE MORRIS. 


vi. How the Prince must not 
Put the All-important 
Question. 


Finsr and foremost he must not write it. Still less 
should he telegraph or phone it. Such are the ways 
of cowards und half-hearted laggards; Miss Primrose 
loves a brave man who will storm all her barricades 
and carry her heart against herself. _ 

How must the Prince phrase it? Ah, that is just 
what no lessons can teach him. The very form of the 
question depends upon the personality of the Prince 
and Miss Primrose, and this is the unknown quantity, 
which would upset the most carefully worked out 
equation. 

Nor is it much use for the Prince to lay awake at 
nights thinking how he will put the momentous ques- 
tion, because nine times out of ten it trips off his 
tongue when he least expects it, and all his studied 
periods are so much wasted time. „ 

There is no special form of proposal which can be 
kept in stock to suit all comers. This would be to 
degrade loremaking to the level of phrenology and 
phonetięs. . 

Yet the Prince may learn what things to avoid. 

He should not lead up to it too palpably, because all 
the time he is preparing the ground Miss Primrose is 
debating what she shall say, and the chance is a simple 
unexpected question will leave her no time to retreat 
behind subterfuges. 

The form of the question, believe me, is mcst 
important. It must not be vague, ause a woman 
in love is too proud to avail herself of an ambiguous 
suggestion. 


DON’T LET YOUR PROPOSAL BE AMBIGUOUS. 


“Would you like to live in the South?” “Do you 
think you could be happy in the country?” Will 
you watch over my life?” Do you think I could 
ever make you happy?” These are not ways to put 
the question. Why, they all imply doubt, and doubt 
is a chill frost which shrivels the young leaves of 
love. Let the Prince be confident. The assurance of 
victory is half the battle. How easy to say “No” to a 
timid, fearful lover, whose pale face and nervous utter- 
ance show he expects nothing better. 

Love, as you learnt before, is warfare, and this is the 
Waterloo of the campaign. . 

If the form is much, how much more is the moment. 
The wonderful electrical moment when Miss Primrose’s 
being and your own are in harmony. Like some 
mighty „ E 1 3 

irations, thoughts, hopes tuned to the same pite 
axa ing the of the conductor’s baton. No one 
- u bien the moment B em no one oan 
te! uu o recognise it. you do not you wi 
pores be Prince Fortunate, that is all. 

It may come in the sad white moonlight, in the 
freshness of a summer morning when only the birds 
are astir, in the clash of work, the hour of disappoint- 
ment, the day of victory, or—-and this is most usual 
perhaps—in the bitterness of ing. 

The holiday is over, the luggage is piled, the 
inevitable moment has come ; the sorrow in your heert 

ble, are tears on Miss imrose’s 
fashes—thrice blessed tears—and you gather her close 
and whisper, “There must never be any more good- 
bye for us in life.” 

DON’T “ ASK PAPA” FIRST. 

Or the moment may come in lighter mood. The 
Prince and Miss Primrose may have grown weary of 
pelting each other with fir cones, or smothering each 
other with armfuls of withered bracken—for these are 
the foolish-wise ways in which they show their love; 
the Prince may have built her a throne of brushwood 
and, doffing cap, sink on one knee and kiss her hand 
in homage, saying, “If you please you can make your 

rince a ; will you crown him?” Or in less 

anciful m he may catch her hands, and cry, 
„Make me the happiest man in the world.” 

“ All this is too igh falutin’ for me,” you growl, 
5 Tm a plain man.“ Well then, why study the art of 

Ovi 8 
— 1 can offer you a comfortable home, Ma: 
Phin ser keep a housemaid if required.” Or, “ You 
and 1 suit, why shouldn’t we make a match of it?” 

This is doubtless very excellent, at anyrate it is 
strai rward ; but it isn’t lovemaking. 

Neither is it lovemaking’ to ask her parents or 
guardians first. It may be etiquette, but it isn’t always 
safe. Miss Primrose does not like to think she is the 
last to be consulted upon a point which, after all, most 
concerns her, so throw old-fashioned notions of pro- 
priety to the winds, and be tolerably certain she loves 
you mu “ask papa.” 

When Primrose says she will be the Princess, 
the Prince had better 87 to kiss her than fail to be 
overwhelmingly surprise and beatifically incredulous. 

It doesn’t matter if she has been aiding his con- 


Me. George R. Sims has 
8 


her to himself for weeks, if she 
when 


ai any of 
ightly won; but the Princess—she is a thing apart. 
ake rf different to all other women as he told that 
first night when they met. He never dares to feel 
sure of the Princess, if he did he would soon cease to 
in love. Love is a cruel god who serves out the 
torture of uncertainty to his votaries. . 
The surprise of the Prince is very dear to Miss Prim- 
rose. er men might have fancied she had 
encouraged them. The Prince never thinks that. 
Afterwards, when the Prince is talking of some lady 
of the court, and says, She led him on,” a plait comes 
between the eyes of the Princess, and she lays her 
hand on his shoulder, and queries, oh, so anxiously— 
“Did I ever do that to you?” „ . 
The Prince stares at her for a moment doubting his 
ears, then he laughs. 


“Yes,” he says, pulling her hair. In the cruellest 
way possible, by trying to be friends with me. It 
nearly broke my heart.“ 


THE HARDEST WORK IN LOVE-MAKING. 


If the Prince is of the true blood royal there are 
many things he will not do after Miss Primrose has 
promised to be his Princess. He will not use the 
imperative mood. He will not show off his prize arro- 
gently in public. He will not slip off the devoted lover 
and assume the l master.” 

But if he is a page masquerading in the ermine of a 
Prince, his good fortune will turn his head, he will do 
these ene and Miss Primrose will wake from her 
dream know he is only an ordi mortal—and 


then, 3 she will cease to love him, for such 
things do happen even in the twentieth century 
more’s the pity. 


learnt all his lessons, when he induced Miss 

i to tell her secret. Not a bit of it. 
H? is still the veriest tyro. The hardest stretch of work 
lies still in front of him. 


What,” cries the Prince, when we know we love 
each other?” Exactly. To love each other means to 
doubt each other a times a day. And the 
Prince who can find the most ways to tell the Princess- 
elect how and why he loves her is the happy prince. 

He must tell her every dear absurdi ut “US” 
which he can think of. must not ing for 
granted. He must not make the mistake of fancying 
that she can read his heart, not even Miss Primrose is 
clever enough for 


BE AN ARTISTIC LOVER. 


She knows he loves her. Yes—as an abstract fact. 
Much comfort that brings her when he is compelled to 
be a day without coming to see her. 

What she wants is to him say so. Not once nor 
twice, but ten thousand thousand times. It is a story 
which never grows stale, for the ways of telling it are 


te. 

If the Prince is wise he will set himself to discover 
some of them, not be content to use the same one 
always. He will invent a new kiss every six weeks 
at 1 — a new love-name. Praise some new 

r. 
. spe grt le ho 

„ you say, it is man who is not i 
love—or not much in e can remember to be — 
e e e e 

ic to onlooker, but who is th 
judge of what sort of a lover he 157 early, Miss Prim. 
rose. 

The wonderful lover is the lover over whose sayin 
I A The 
lover whom she would love if he lost his kingdom, the 
lover she would follow to the world’s end, the lover who 
will always be to her the dearest man in the world. 


Tue Enp. 
— 


“Waar would you like to be when you grow up?” 
asked an old — — one pF 
“I'd like to be a bricklayer,” replied the boy. 
That's a commendable ambition. Why would you 
like to be a bricklayer?” 
N there's so many days when bricklayer's can't 
work. 


— — 


“ Was it a love do you think ?” 

“ Certainly. N eh love marriages.” 

Ian't that rather a sweeping statement? 
* > all. — is love of — you know, 
kinds of love. 


< adverti 81 8 
There is no need of going into details 
when one speaks of a love marriage.” . 


secured £5 from the Editor of SHORT STORIES b: 
paper. 
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Tradesmen who Hide themselves to Get Customers, 
Iw these days, windows are so lavish] . 
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many of the 8 from trad a 
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They prefer to 2 their cigarettes front 
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mind in buyin from tradesmen onl ont 
their set, about —— a sort opel 13 


ae So at 
e bootimak: 
carries on a lucrative business in . ot 
a Ma: flat. the outer appearance of th ‘tat 
soi ta private man about town might occupy t!.. 
An oocasional boot of elegant parts leisurely lor: 43 
here and there in the room, and shelves at hooks witl 
finished specimens of repairing implements ado:; 
interior of glass cases. No young man in ; bin 
bustles up to you to take your measurement. 211} 
duces a pair of solid-looking structures for your appr al. 
No, are treated with ambassadorial ceremony. I un 
the demeanour of the aristocratic bootmaker be iis 
be your solicitor in a breach of promise case, ascii ::in. 


an artist with a tape measure a: „ SIZES My 
7 of —— e wie 
mounted sity les 

_of leather are submitted for your — ant th a 
day or two you receive a superb pair of 15. the 


charge for which may run to anything from thre: io 
guineas. 
he tobacco war will do much to boom the . ior 


tobacconist, with the flat in Piccadilly, Aristoor::! : will 


be more than ever to shun the advertised we.-ds, 
and leave lish and American dealers in them to -tew 
in their own Juice. The delicious sensation of wan !«r- 
ing th corridors till you come ton in l- 
named suite of rooms, and there selecting bras of 


Cigars and you know to be the very Jest 
Made vill recsive adisionnl Serco thes o in 
that the tobacconists of the man in the strect are 


f together. 

"Tbe fice of — or of Russian cis eret ‘ss 
in London is on a floor in illy, and be hiss a 
suite of elegant reception rooms, co with luxurious 


and Customers sample his brandon 


composed of every possi! . 

A very without a shop is a 
handsome residence near Knightsbridge, where hu. bes 
a large business. It entirely in the s of 
harness and saddiery to the aristocracy. The litt 
things in whips, stirrups, and bits are always i! his 


command, yet, from the outside of the house, you would 
never suspect that it contained other than or.linnry 


farniture. But in a spacious room the things 
are on view, with a life-size wooden horse, upon 
which the are displayed in order to be inspected 
by the purchaser. 

If you want to 


the of Mayfair in any 
—— ware, the e that you 
't advertise. Tour premises should be the lust 
Your simple name should 
men of fashion should be gut to 
mention it in a quiet sort of way to their set, and tlt 
once time will soon patronage on its wing. 
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belong to some eccicty 
Mem hip of sveh a 
men. of the highest 
held to be all the 


advertisement a man requires. To be qualified. ind 
able to * 3 — one’s = is eon 
ny dap \vertising e Press 
prom brought to book by the society's officials. 
A vil is never expected to advertise. His 
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deemed all that is for his profession: stund- 
ing. The same Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, the ed Law Society, and the 
societies devoted to arc ure, survey, electricity, n 
With a doctor, of conrse, advertisement prompt!y 
places him with the quack,“ and thoagh he my 
attract a certain amount of attention from the public. ie 
is, 7. barred, and what he gains from Pub- 
rofessional 


ying for this sum when his porte ait 
you will get £5. 
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FETTERED LES. 


A Story of the Prison and the Stage. 
By HENRY FARMER. 


JST OF CHARACTERS. 


Boots ee talaely accused of the murder of Sir Ronald Dunnavon, 


escaped From prison and ie in Fette red Lices Com 
— ay My name of KeiTz Leone, . is in love with Es 
Conyers. 
eu ortage name of Stanley’ssweetheart, Amy Cunningham, Also 
in Fettered Lives Company. . 
. “ Smasher 1 4 
. th Foon 2 eacaped from prison with Stanley, and who has 
forced Gilderoy to cngage him and his 1 artuer in the compan⁰ to 
cover their escape. 
GUDEROY. 
‘An ex-felon, and manager of Fettored Lives Company. 
sai 1 — — town” in laague with Harley Garside to commit 
Vurglaries. 
nu ter ier. In Jove with Eemée and jealous of Stanley, 
Crump. 


A Scotland Yard detective, in charge of both tl:e capture oi tie 
convicts aud the discovery of Gai, robberies. 


DCF ve of Crump’s aliases in his detective work. 


bs Pfrrisg part of hero in Fettered Lives, but discharged for being 
intoxica’ His yart is given to Stanley. 
80 BBS, ; 
zar 3 r Acting in Fettered Lives, 
(iLapys MELLOR. ) 
TOMLINSON, 
Selincourt's manservant. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
Austyn Selincourt Receives a ig Letter, and 
’ Shows Symptoms of Worry. , 


Ox the morning following the episode of the corked 
brandy and the consequent failure of Tomlinson’s 
attempt to drug his master, Austyn Selincourt, in spite 
of having retired exceptionally late, was up and break- 
fasting shortly after eight o’clock. Tomlinson, whoso 
ill- humour was veiled under his suave and obsequious 
manner, noted that his master seemed more meditative 
than usual. The pile of letters at his elhow had been 
untouched, the new r unopened. „ 

Tomlinson, as t be , had duly scrutinised 
tho letters, having o postmarks, held them 
up to the light, gleaned all that was possible without 
actually ning the envelopes: Ono was from the 
Duchess of] Hancaster; another, bearing the postmark 
„ Branley,” was from his master’s actor-acquaintancc. 
He was familiar with Garside’s nervous, uncertain hand- 
writing. He would much have liked to know tho 
contents of that letter. Had circumstances permitted, 
he would have been tempted to experiment on tho 
envelope with the steam from a boiling kettle. There 
were several others. One of them he strongly suspected 
to be a begging er. There was a suspicious look 
about the cheap envelope that was not devoid of thumb- 
marks. 

Tomlinson.“ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Open me a small bottle of champagne! : 

Selincourt picked up the newspaper and opened it 
mechanically. Presently he elevated his eye-brows a 
little. So the inquest at Aylingford was over. The 
jury had found that Herbert Radstone had died from the 
effects of injuries inflicted upon him by a mob infuriated 
hy his faba gs on the life of a fellow-actor, Keith Leslie. 
The sting of the verdict was in its tail. The jury had 
belioved and testified to their belief, in the dead man’s 
guilt. From Selincourt’s point of view, it was satis- 
factory. He put aside the paper and searched through 
his letters till he found Garside’s. It was brevity itsclf. 
“T shall be with you on Sunday.” 5 

Tomlinson was eyeing his master rather uneasily. 
Something seemed to be worrying him. He continued 
to wateh bins as he opened letter after letter. Was it 
N that he had discovered the loss of that marquise 
ring 5 

Selincourt had arrived at the letter that his man. 


servant had suspected to be a begging one. He studied 
the address mechanically before opening it. 

8 sir,” it ran, “but for the aes distress and 
nisery I, a stranger to rsonally, would not venture 


to take the liberty of reiting to you. But with a con- 
sumptive wife, and my little children crying for bread, 
and myself the victim——” . . 

But Selincourt was no longer reading. Lines had 
suddenly develo on his forehead. He was staring 
hard at the handwriting itself—it was different to that 
on the envelope . : 

Tomlinson, still watching his master, was 
keck account for the sudden puckering- up of his 
Ore 5 


you use he cannot help himself. Help me, sir, for 
the sake of my poor wife, for the sake of my innocent, 
hungry children, and may Heaven reward you! My 
address is 101, Blackdials Rast.” 


„East. 
Pickin thumb-marked envelope. Selincourt 
coinpared the writing upon it with that of the letter. 
Thero was @ marked difference. Very thoughtfully he 
eathered up his correspondence, and, having moved 
across to the bureau, sat himself down to write. 
Tomlinson,” he said, after a while, “I want you to 
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take this note round to the Duchess of Haneaster's and 
wait for an answer,” 


After his manservant's departure, he picked up the 

eging letter again. 

e likeness to his handwriting is extraordinary,” he 
muttered, “it struck me at once. Maybe it’s a coinci- 
denos, but it’s deuced curious, almost uncanny, coming as 
it does on top of Tomlinson's little adventure. No,“ he 
added a trifle grimly, “it’s no imagination, this resem- 
blance of handwritings. I don’t let my imagination 
play any pranks on me. Now let me see!” 

Having unlocked and pulled out a drawer in the 
bureau, he scarched for some time amongst a number of 

‘rs before tinding what he wanted—a note acknow- 
lodging the loan of fifty pounds and promising repayment 
in a fortnight’s time. 

It was signed “ Paul Ruddock.” 

T never got back my fifty quid,” he murmured as he 
flattenod out the note that was more than four years old, 
“nor the little honorariuin of a hundred that was 
verbally promised. By gad, looking at ’em together, one 
would tako one’s oath that the same man had written 
them both.” 

He ran his white fingers through his tawny hair. 

“One man addressed the envelope, another wrote the 
letter—that may be accounted for by the fact. that. the 
professional beggar and the professional begging letter 
writer are often distinct individuals. I shall have to go 
more deeply into this. I hope to God I’m wrong—that 
it's just a coincidence, a fluke, a similarity. But ”—he 
smothered under an oath—“ it would be just like my 
infernal luck!” 

He rose up and started to paco to and fro. 

And there's that infernal marquiso ring problem still 
staring me in the face. I’m in the dickens of a tight fix, 
and, ’pon my soul, I don’t quite seo my way out of it.” 

He helped himself to champagne. His expression was 
singularly hard and unpleasant. He had never known 
what it was to have a master over him. Ho himself had 
always been supreme. But. there was no getting away 
from the fact that if, as he suspected, that. marquise ring 
had found its wey into Tomlinson's pos-ession, then his 
manservant was inaster of the situation—for the time 
being. To a man of Sclincourt’s calibre and aristocratic 
instincts tho very thought of such a state of affairs was 
intolerable. Yet, so far, with regard to Tom- 
linson, it was still a question of suspicion. 
The only positive facts to hand were that, tho 
marquise riug scheduled in the list of property stolen 
from tho Duchess had been in his safe, aid had vanished. 
Selincourt’s strength lay in his self- ossession and his 
supreme belief in himself. A“ poser faced him; he was 
worried and anxious, but he was not flustered. He 

ssessed the admirable faculty of taking things coolly. 

o was in tho habit of looking matters squarely in the 
face. Granted that Tomlinson the ring, two dangers 
lay ahead. Tomlinson might use it as a lever to extort 
money from him, or—and to him this seemed tho most 
likely - would quietly turn the ring into hard cash, know- 
ing that his master would be powerless to move, But if 
Tomlinson bungled, got the police on his track—there 
was the rub! Yet Selincourt told himself that, as 
matters stood, he could do nothing beyond adopt ing 
certain precautions already arranged for in his mind. 

“No,” ho muttered, again seating himself at the 
bureau, “for the present, like ‘ Brer Fox,’ I must just 
lie low; but that. rascal Tomlinson—if Em right—will 
not have it all his own way at tho finish.” 

He picked up a pen, and wrote: „ 

Dear Mosentha!,—It will be worth your while to run 
over to London as early as possible next week. I suppose 
you will stay at the Lombard. I am looking forward to 
a nico quiet little téte-d-téte dinner. Write mo and fix 
up Wehn evoning.— ours in haste, A. S.“ . 

The envelope that he addressed revealed the letters 
destination to be Amsterdam. Ho placed it in his 
pocket. Ho was leaning back on the couch, smoking a 
cigar and staring 3 into the fire, when Tom- 
linson, after a knock, entered, and obsequiously handed 
him a note on a silver salver. 

“Thank you”—he opened the note. Tho Duchess 
would call for him about eleven o’clock—“ ander 
Tomlinson, one minute. I want you to go over to West 
Kensington for me.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

Tomlinson’s face did not . 
fact Lepr 1 id suspected h 

t rid of him that morning. 8 
get But, first of all, go to Gerard’s, in Regent Street, 
and buy some flowers—I leave the choice to you, you re 
excellent taste, but nothing funereal—five pounds 
worth. You'd better cab it from there over to Mrs. 
Lennox-Carew’s place. Ono minute, you'll want my 

” 
lg he procured a visiting-card and wrote upon it— 
“ Heartiest congratulations on the arrival of a son and 

sae 99 
, I made a big mistake,” he muttered, after Tomlin- 
son’s departure, in taking that fellow into my service. 
He's admirable in somo things, but—well, spilt: milk’s 
spilt milk!” . 1 P 1 

He shrugged his shouliers-—scking again for tlie 

own vanity. 
ee day — me. A bank’s better than a 
safe. But I don't relish a visit to the Blackdials Road. 
Too many of the great unwashed and too much fried fish 


” 
e ved towards the unmarked spot on the creain- 


ling. 
ag oy dad not returned when, shortly after eleven 
o'clock, the Duchess of Hancaster’s C-springed barouclie 
drew up outside the building and a powdered footman 
alighted and ed up to Selincourt’s flat. The Duchess, 
* picture-hat, was looking almost girlish, thanks to 
her painstaking and artistic mad. Her face brightened, 
and she ousted the outrageously clipped poodle from the 
seat beside her, as Sclincourt, pericctly groomed, his 


his annoyance, nor the 
is master of wishing to 
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languid eyes smiling, approached. He looked wil 
fur coat. Some inen do not. The man is lost, sad tls 
fur coat becomes animated. 

As he entered the barouche, 
place-looking man walked past. 

“Duchess,” said Selincourt, after greetings had been 
exchanged, would you do me a favour? Would you 
drive me round by the Town and Counties Bank. I just 
want to look in there for a couplo of minutes—s: the 
manager, don’t you know.” 

© Duchess spoke to the foot man. 

The fur coat. that Selincourt. was wearing was furnished 
with capacious pockets. Under ordinary circumstances 
he would have considered a bulging pocket “bad form.” 
But one pocket, containing a small 1 ensli- box. 
locked and the tapes round it scaled, bulged a littl. 

Lu. lu!“ ho murmured as the barouche rolled 
springily away—the pet name “ Lu- lu was reserved for 
occasions when no one was within hearing, that hat. of 
yours is enough to make every woman we mect mad with 
envy. You’ro looking—well, pon my soul, words fail 


me!” 

He squeezed her hand gently under the sable rug. A 
few moments later he was inquiring sympathetically 
after the Duke, and expressing the hope that the Honi- 
burg waters wero benefiting his health. © When tho 
barouche stopped outside the bank he was asking if any- 
thing had been heard of the stolen diamonds. He was 
absent from her sido but a few minutes. When he 
returned, tho cash-box was locked away in the bank“ 
strong room and he carried a receipt in his pocket. 

“I think you're a little distrait.” said the Duchess as 
they wero driving through the Park, “you're not worried 
about. anything, are you? ” 

Selincourt stroked his tawny moustache. 

“No,” ho drawled, “not worried, but one can't help 
thinking sometimes, don’t you know—though it's a big 
nnistake.” ö 

The Duchess parted her lips a little. 

“ You are only forgiven if your thoughts were of me.” 

“T am forgiven, then,” he murmured, 

But could ihe Duchess have read his mind she would 
havo found it occupied hy thoughts of her diamonds 
rather than of herself, and of Tomlinson, and of a certain 
begging letter. 
„ After lunching with tho Duchess, Sclincourt returned 
in a cab to his flat. When, half an hour later, he left 
again, he had discarded top hat and fur coat in favour of 
a “bowler” and a Razlan overcoat. Hailing a hansom, 
he bade tho man drive him to the Blackdials Road. A 
~~ moments later, a second hansom was following in its 
wake, 

From the heart of the West into tho heart of the East. 
E and refinement were essential to Selincourt. A 
look of repugnanco shadowed the handsomo face as the 
cab rattled. thro’ mean, poor streets, and now and 
again ho obtained a glimpse into sunless courts and 
grimy alleys. He lighted a cigar, and thanked Heaven 
that his lot had not been east among such places. 

„What part of the Blackdials Road, sir?” shouted the 
cabby down the trap. 

“This will do.“ 

Alighting, Selincourt sauntered along tho crowded 
pavement, noting the numbers of the houses. 

„A coster-girl, resplendent in green velvetcen, lit ter- 
ing earrings, and a monster hat, with bold eyes black as 
sloes, nudged her companion as he passed, and remarked : 
Lum. me, Sal, but there's a ansomo bloke for yer—what 
about. keepin’ company along of ’im, eh!” 

“What oh! est about my mark. What do you 
think, Liz?” 

But neither commented on the appearance of the 
ordinary individual who passed a few seconds after. 

Selincourt paused outside a dingy little tobacconist's 
and newsazent’s shop. It was a corner shop, ono half in 
tho Blackdials-road, the other in a narrow, disreputable 
side-thoroughfare, where tho entrance was situated. It 
was nuinbered 101. “Jacob Monk” was the name 
over the low door. Selincourt had to stoop to 
enter, and stumbled down the two steps that led into the 
badly-lighted little den. 

shrivelled-up old man, bespectacled and wearing a 
skull-cap, sat behind tho counter. 

What can I do for you, sir? ” he exclaimed in a recdy 
voice, blinking suspiciously at. Selincourt. 

“Does a William Jameson live hero? 

“No, sir. Though sometimes he has his letter 
address here.” 

“ But—er—you've got his address p 

“No, sir, I haven't.” 

“ Ah, that's a pity. I had a letter from him acki ag for 
assistance. I supposo he expected me to send the money 
by post, and he would have called for it at h. 
convenience.” . 

Outside a man was studying tho bloodeurdling titles 
and covers of the novelettes that figured in the window 
facing the Blackdials Road. 

A bell gave out a cracked “Tang!” as the shop docr 
opened. Selincourt stood on one side as a low-hrowed. 
unprepossessing man, with one shoulder slanting up au 
tho other slanting down, slouched up to the counter. 
Daylight was dying and the little shop dark with 
shadows. but Selincourt fancied he saw Jacob Monk blink 
a look of warning through his spectacles. 

The neweomer never spoke a word. He «toliily 
“dumped” down some coin on the counter, ree: ive in 
return half an ounce of “ shag” tightly rolled up in v 
paper, then lurched out with a side-long, unfrisudly 
glance at Selincourt. ; : 

A bloomin’ haristocrat,” grow!ed Lopsided Jo he 
slouched away towards Mumpus Court, “ono what. don't 
toil, ncither do ’e spin. What's ’e there for? Anyow. 
Jacob give me the nod. I'll drop in later, Cully'ii ‘ave 
to wait for them letters what ’e’s ’ankerin’ arter.“ 

Selincourt approached the counter again. 

Look here.” he drawled, keeping his voice low, “ you 
know Willian Jameson's address right enough.” 


an ordinary, cominun: 


Pearson’s Fx ra Caristmas Number, now selling at u. A blaze of colour znd a yard of babi:s thrown in. 
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_ “No, I don't,” snapped the old man, “and Tm not an 
inquiry office. Ja:meson’s business is not my business, 
His wife arranged for his letters to be recerved here, and 
1 them, and pays my charge, and that's all I can 
tell you.” : 

“‘Tang!” went the cracked bell as a slatternly woman, 
the worse for liquor and carry a white-faced, puny baby 
in her arms, staggered down into the — „ 

re, any letters for Bill,” she exc! aimed, blurting 
out the words in spite of a little warning cough n 
Jacob Monk and before she was conscious of Selincourt’s 
e 

“ 0.“ 


She stumbled back up the steps and out. „ . 

“T shan't want to rr you any further,” said Selin- 
court politely to the tobacconist, and passed out. 

Tho lamps were lighted in the Blackdials Road gor | 
but the narrow thoroughfare branching out of it, an 
19 5 which the woman was recling unsteadily, was still 
in da 5 5 

„That's the consumptive wife,” thought Selincourt, 
the woman just visible as ho emerged from the shop; 
“I'm going to get to the bottom of this. She'd sell her 
soul for a sovereign. If the husband’s on a par, he never 
wrote that letter.” . 

He hesitated for a moment. He was feeling out of 
his element. He was not used to dealing with men and 
women of the lower orders, but he took it for granted 
— the way to open their mouths was through their 
pockcts. 

He moved away after the woman. He had passed one 
dark archway and was level with a second when he over- 
took her. 

“ Excu-c me,” he said with some embarrassment, “ are 
you Mrs. Jameson?“ : . 

The woman swung round and peered into his face with 
a half-frightoncd, _half-defiant expression on her 
depraved, drink-sodden features. ; 

“Who are you?” she said thickly. “And if I sm, 
what's that to you?” „ 

Selincourt glaneed back nervously over his shoulder. 
He was no coward, but he felt like a fish out of water. 

„Because if you are, I had a letter from your husband 
asking for help. I was in the shop when you looked in. 
I came down personally to see if I could help him.” 

The woman leered at him with a half-drunken look of 
cnet . 

“Well, if you want to 'elp ’im, I'll see that ’e gets 
whatever you likes to give.” 

She paused for a moment. Selincourt felt that he 
had put it clumsily, that this woman had scen through 
him. would have been quite at homo in a lady's 
boudoir; he felt very much out of it in that dark slum 
face to face with a depraved creature of the gutter. 

„Shall I tell you what you are,“ she went on, “and if 
you think you're comin’ it over me, you’re mistook— 
you're either a ‘tec.’ or a Charity Organization, or, if 
you aint that, a Mendicity orficer.” „ 

oy tl made up his mind quickly and determined 
to risk it. 

“Yes, In a tec.“ And the man Tm after is the man 
who writes those letters for your husband. You needn’t 
get worricd, neither he nor you will figure in the 
bt.iuess, I'll give you a sovereign for his name and 


a 0 

„A quid,” whispered the woman hoarsely, make it a 
couple, and TIl tell you. Only swear you won't give me 
away. Swear——” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“But. give us the quids first. Look sharp, my old 
man’s ’angin’ about, somewheres. If ’e caught me 
traffickin’ with a ‘ tec.’ ed ’arf kill me.” 

Selincourt handed over a couple of sovercigns. He 
would have given ten without a murmur to aitain his 
object. The woman tested them between her teeth. 

“T can’t tell you ’is real name, ’cos I don’t know it. 
E ain't been among us long. They call him the Master 
of Arts cos ’e writes like a scholard. If you want ’im, 
look for ’im—Oh, my Gawd, Bill!” 

The woman darted away into the darkness. A man 
had crept out from the archway behind. 

Before Selincourt could turn, a blow behind the ear 
had stretched him senseless, 

As he fell, another man sprang out from the other 
archway further along and up. He m no 
attempt at pursuit, knowing the futility of such g thing 
in that ne‘ghbourhood, but bent down over Selincourt. 

It was the commonplace-looking man who, that morn- 
ing, had been outsido the building in Piccadilly when 
ficlincourt had entered the Duchess of Hancaster’s 
barouche, and who, but a few minutes previously, had 
been studying the novelettes in Jacob Monk’s window. 

He Pulled out a police-whistle and blew it. 

* * e * e 

When, by half-past eight, his master had not returned, 
Tomlinson began to show symptoms of uneasiness. His 
master’s thoughtful manner and the suspicion that his 
mission to West Kensington had been merely an excuse 
to get rid of him, worried him. Scated in his master’s 
armchair before the sitting-room fire and smoking one of 
his ci ttes, he deplored fluently the mischance of 
the previous evening. But for a bottle of corked brandy 
he would have been by now across the Channel, a 
fortune in his possession in the shape of diamonds, and 
knowing that Sclincourt would not be in a position to 
communicate with the police. He told himself that it 
had been the opportunity of a lifotime. 

Thro his cigarette into tho fire, he crossed over 
to the and pressed the concealed spring. Ho had 
learned the secret of its existence through the keyhole 
— had since mastered its practical working. The panel 

A Gslincourt discovered the lows of. the marquise 
ring? Did the safe still contain the diamonds? 
were — 8 questions that exercised his mind. 3 
He was n coward, Tomlinson, and afraid of his languid, 
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drawling master. He had a shrewd idea of the strong, 
— nature beneath the surface. That was his 
reason for preferring to rob rather than attempt to 
bier Though if T were pushed,” he thought, his fishy eyes 

‘i if I were 

leaming as he fingered the lock of the safe, “I've got 
1 — three times over. But if I thought he knew what I 
know I shouldn’t feel comfortable till there was a con- 
siderable distance between us. He loves himself better 
than anything or anybody on earth or in heaven, and 
that’s the type of gentleman that doesn’t stick at trifles.” 

He shivered a little. . 

“ But he can’t know!” Then he shook his fist at the 
safe. “It’s maddening—maddening! Just a partition, 
that’s all. Well, he doesn’t scem to be coming. I’m off 
to Marie. I ex she’s on tenter-hooks. She'll be 
heart broken when she knows. But I’ve no that 


they’re not still in that safe, only his manner worried me.. 


I must have another of those powders. And I'll see that 
the brandy isn’t corked next time.” 

He closed the panel. . . 

When, on his way to Beckwith Street, he looked into 
“The Cock and Feathers,” Mr. Peck, placidly enjoying 
one of Lord Carnedyne's cigars, filled his usual seat. He 
wagged a gouty forefinger at Tomlinson. 

„ shall not detain you,” he chuckled unctuously, 
“but you've just time to take a glass of wine with me, 
and then — on the wings of a dove—to quote the 
immortal bard—to the arms of your own true love. I 
know all about it—I have not 1 my own pre- 
nuptial days before the Hymeneal knot was tied.“ 

He smacked his lips as if he were kissing someone. 

“T’ve been busy with my scrap-book,” he went on, as 
Tomlinson bowed his best respects and drank his wine, 
“pasting in an account of that inquest at Aylingford. 


You read it?” 

“Indeed, yes, I read it with deep interest,” said 
Tomlinson quietly ; “TI told you, I think, Mr. Selincourt 
has a friend in the Fettered Lires company.” 

“The jury practically found the dead man guilty of 
attempted murder.” 

“Yes ‘Keith Leslie“ was the actor’s name—the one 
who was so nearly hanged.” 

When Tomlinson reached the house in Beckwith 
Street, the door was opened almost immediately in 
answer to his knock. 

Maric Manctte’s face was very white. Gripping his 
7 15 she dragged him into the passage and slammed to 
tho door. 

“ Mon Dicu!” sho hissed, clutching him by the lappels 
of his coat, “the marquise ring!“ 

Tomlinson’s face went as white as hers. 

„What in the name of * 

“A letter has come from Jean. Robbers break into 
his shop—they burst open the safe—the marquise ring is 
there—they sieal it—it is gone!” 

Her voice had risen to almost a shriek. 

„Tomlinson clapped his hand over her mouth, and, in 
his rage—whatever else might happen he had looked 
upon that ring as representing so much hard cash— 
shook her ower 

„Do you want the whole street to hear? ” 

But her voice had not reached the man who had been 
cron as him. He was on the opposite side of the 

roet. 

It was nearly eleven o' clock when Tomlinson admitted 
himself into the flat and knocked on the sitting-room 
door. rted and changed colour at the sight that 


He sta 
met his eyes as he entered. 

Selincourt, very pale, his clothes soiled with mud, lay 
back in an armchair. A policoman—Tomlinson was too 
agitated to notice the glass that he held in his hand 
stocd close beside. 

“All right, Tomlinson,” said Selincourt faintly, but 
with a shadowy smile, “ I’m not under arrest, and I don’t 
think our friend here has got a warrant for your appre- 
hension in his pocket. He's been good enough to see me 
home. I’ve been badly knocked about. I’m reckoned 
rather ee with my fists, but I was taken froin behind 
before I had a chancc. Bobby, put a couple of those 
cigars in your pocket and mix yourself another drink.” 

e was acting again from sheer force of habit. But 
worry and anxiety lurked beneath his mask of languid 
noachalance. Once again“ his confounded ill-luck ” had 
proved one too many for him. 

He had been struck down just as he was on the point 
of obtaining a clue to the whereabouts of this mysterious 
Master of Arts, whose name was unknown, who wrote 
like a scholar, and whose handwriting so singular] 
resembled that of Paul Ruddock whom the world believed 
to be lying in his grave at Hampstead. 


CHAPTER L. 
The Smasher Meditates Returning to his Old Line of 
Business, and Plays the Good Samaritan. 

Tue Smasher, strip of his coat, his shirt-sleeves 
rolled up above his elbows, revealing two mighty fore- 
arms with muscles like bands of stcel, sat at the packing- 
case in Lopsided Joe's garret writing laboriously. 
Candles were fixed on either side of him. As he wrote, 
the bull-dog mouth worked as though it were helping the 
pen to shape the letters. 

Since his arrival in London he had not left the build- 
ing. Absolute confidence existed between him and 


Lopsided Joe. He had told him everything. And the. 


lopsided stoic, after listening in silence and staring 
stolidly before him, at the conclusion of the narrative 
had remarked thus: 


“You're right, Soon as the young toff’ 
git im * ‘ere. a we'll see about shi s better, 
broad. knows my way about the docks. 


a ick to 
that bloomin’ wipe, it may come in ’andy Ner- es 
never knows. o can’t do nothink till the young toff’s 


better, unless we was supernat’ral, which we ain't. So, 
till then, what's the use of worritin’! ” 


Were exvin:; 
Dec. 12, 1801, 

. — 
— — 1 8 a had answered busily, „ thai’. a: 
ery well for you, Joe, you're built that way: hut J. 
a r K of bree.” Bt ain't te ene 
much as I admires your hilosophy, which I ain't , 

ualised in no other bloke, but 1 can't elp a-wors), 
when I thinks of er. Them two’s jest all the world ;, 
one another, d’ye see, precious near all the world 15 
me. And it's cruel, it’s ’eart-breakin’ to me to think of 


them bein’ ed. Pre altered oT was ‘or 
last. I feels things more than I’ yds Mare 1 
“You ’ave! Tou ve ie 


‘ ne softer like,” Joe 
granted, though it would have beon rie lo 8 
m his tone whether he thou 1 
better oF the morse, cht the change for 1h. 
he letter the Smasher was engaged upon was 
ney. e had already written to him on the mornin. 
after his arrival, asking him to write back, addicssjuc 
nest as ere A A eee at ebe ti Road, furt hr 
stating that the yw e e sho: & fle g. 
they made ’en end as safe as 45 e 

The letter finished, he lighted his pipe at one of! 
candles and sat ruminating with wrinkled brow au 
hunched-up shoulders. Lopsided Joe had gone oui 10 
see if there were any letters, and he was anxiou!y 
awaiting his return. 0 

“TI don't know much about furrin’ parts.“ Yo nu 
tered, “but I’ve ’eard tell that a young feller what ain, 
afeared to work and rough it—and my young teff j< o;: 
of sich, ’e never shirked is job in the quarries—cay k. 
on well out in Australia or Americy, if ’c’s got a hit 4 
brass for to make a start with. And if Loppy could g 
im fixed aboard ship, I'd find the brass. And mayhe it 
things went all right, arter a time, sweet'cart might a 
out 2 7 jets 9717 And cums know’d ithat they was 
appy together, the cops might ’ave me then. My lif’. 
job would ’ave been done!” oa 

He rose up and paced the room, as he had many a 
time paced a prison cell. , 

“Yus, for ’is sake, I said Td go straight. hut for . 
and er sake I’m ready to go back on my word. If bra. 
is wanted, ’e shall ’ave it. S'truth, but ’e shall ‘ave i:, 
and TIl take blocmin’ good care ’e shan’t know ‘ow it wa. 
got, no more than sweet’eart know’d o. I got hack thei 
peers trinkets of ers. But there—I’m a- goin' alicad tov 

ast. 

He paused, the look of a ca animal on the erin, 
ugly face. The ferrety eyes gleamed as the sound of 
someone ascending the rickety stairs reached hua. 

Me!“ said a husky voice outside. 

The Smasher unlocked the door and admitted Lope 


Joe. 
“ Any briefs?” he asked spe 


rad 


he 


Can't say. ebody in the shop—a durnod harisio- 
erat by the look of im. Monky give me the office. III 
drop in agen later.” 


Lopsided Joe, after Jock the door. sat dor. 
lighted his pipe, and stared stolidly in front of him. 
“Cully.” he said presently, jerking his thumb at the 
window, in case of accident, you knows your way, don’ 
you, over the tiles? „ . 
The Smasher nodded his head, then lapsed into deep 
meditation. . 
“Loppy,” he said very slowly, after a long silences. 
“when you and me was in partnership we did very fait, 
I reckons.” 
“Yus, fairish,” grunted Joe, might ’ave done better, 
might ’ave done wuss.” : on 
“Ow much brass,” went on the Smasher, “d'ye thisk 
a young feller ’ud want to make a start farmin’, or sois- 
think sich-like, out in Australia or Americy? . 
_Lopsided Joe scratched his head with the stem of he 


pipe. 

“ Durned if I know.” rea 

“Dye think two undred ’ud be any good to ‘im?’ 

„% Dessay.” „ . 

Again there was a long silence. Varying expressions 
flitted across the Smasher’s features g 

“Loppy,” he said at last, with a sigh, “maybe I shall 
be a-goin’ back to my old line o business afore long. 
You keep your kit ere still, do you? ” 

Lopsided Joe jerked his thumb at the hearth-store. | 

“ If I wanted to borrer one or two little articles in tie 
snape of twirls and a James“ * 

„What's mine is yourn, Cully.” 

“Thank you, Loppy.“ 5 

And now PII drop round agen to Monky’s. nee 

Left to himself, the Smasher again paced cho Sah 
Then ho drew from his trousers’ pocket a newspap 
containing aa account of the inquest at Avling for.. 11 
had started to read it, —— the words with a guar 0 10 
forefinger, when the sound of someone reeling up 10 
stairs unsteadily reached him. A few moments leser si 
door of the ea garret was slammed to. had 

“The Master of Arts,” muttered the Sinazher. © hi" 
to the world agen, I should say. Queer-lookin' core © 5 
too. 1 reckon 1 cough’s a, ne 0 * on 
bloke, I pities’ im, I do. ppy’s very go u. 

A barking cough had penetrated through the 1" 
tition. 8 3 0 

Then, presently, a crash of glass and a wild, drus n 


After that faint murmurings as of a man E 
himself. Soon „ grew louder and mer: 

isti o pitch of the voice rose. e 
“ee i er shall you can save me- tlie na 95 
nothing to you. Confound you! Tm flesh of your fl - 
bone of your bone.” „ — 
The raving voice was still now. The Smasher i 
hear every word. Ho sat listening, grim pity on his 1010 

For your sake, she kept your secret—she never ( - 
me my father’s name—you killed her—and now vor) 
me, your son, your own flesh and blood, like a dog? 


won't help me—you won't savo me—it means % a 


— 


© Twirls, f. e., skeleton koys ; James, d. s., jemmy. 


Already 17 people have applied for and received ES each in the SHORT STORIES Photo Comvetition, making a total of £85. 


aoe ae - 


bees - 
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unless I buy back that 
show you up—you 
shall!” 


A moment's silence, then a shriek that eee 
the fen hilel him! Ere killed him!” 
and a scream of pain. 
The Smashe to his feet. There was a big 


' umanity in his heart. 
core of urg sell he rasped out huskily, and, having 
unlocked the door, darted out and into the adjoining 
garret. 1 
1 tary dip illumined the . The Master of 
1 s 10 8 door. He had ed his wrist on a piece 
é 80 Blood was streaming from the cut. He 


floor, there, di 5 pointing, to — night! 
8 h rr lo you see e moonli, 
Teile him. Hands off, I won’t be taken alive!” 
‘The Smasher had torn the neckerchief from his own 
throat, and, going down on his knees, had tucked the 
struggling man’s arm under his own as in a vice, and, 
though he a mg him 1 = — — 
ith hi » Was up the wrist. 
wih ee be taken alive!” raved the poor wretch in 


is delirium. 

. “Who wants to take . murmured the Smasher 
soothingly, ignoring the blows and continuing his ban- 
daging, “ who wants to urt vou? Come now, guv’nor, 
you ain’t killed nobody—it’s jest your eae Now, now, 
sonny, take iu more quiet. You're seein’ „Jou are, 
that ain't, so to speak, visionary. Ere, steady on, now, 
don't pull all the air out of my ’ead ; leave us a lock to 
give to my best gal, when I gits one!” 

“Take it away, then! Don't let it lie there on tho 
floor—staring at me!” 

“There ain't nothink to be took away, I tell you ”— 
the Smasher was speaking in tones of husky tenderness, 
as one talking to a sick child you're fancyin’ things. 
‘Fre, come now, that’s better. Now, look ’ere, I’m 
a-goin’ to lay you on your bed, and if you don’t care 
about bein’ by yourself, I'll sit by you, you see.“ 

The man’s strength was well-nigh spent. The Smasher 
gathered him up in his arms as if he had been a baby, and 
laid him on the mattress that served as a bed. Once or 
twice the poor wretch broke out into fitful ravings, and 
tried to spring up, but the Smasher held him down. 

“What oh!” 

Lopsided Joe stood on the threshold. 

“H’sh!” whispered — = 5 “e's — on bad 
agen, poor cove, 8 roppin’ off to sleep. 
Don't you mind me. I mail dap with im a bit.” 

Lopsided Joe crept into the room on tiptoe. 

“Ere,” he granted, “it’s precious cold for im. I’ve 
got a bit o coal in my place. You look arter ’im, III 
make up a bit o’ fire.” 

The man had been silent for a few moments, but he 


r—but if I have to Ti 
save 11e—you ek see 


started again, this time in a low voi 
ing e ice as of a man speak 
Swear to me—swear to me before your God—that 
= place these papers in tho hands of the police before 
elve 1 — have passed.“ 
n there was a silence, only broken by th 
N ly n by the murmur 
It was a dramatic scene. The wretched garret, the 
wasted, human wreck on the mattress, the Smasher. grim 
pity on his face, kneeling beside, the man with the 
slanting shoulders in the background. 
The drunkard's lips were moving again. 


oe ayes to me—remember, an innocent life depends on 


MONEY IN ROYAL LETTERS. 


What some of Royalty’s Epistles have been 
Sold for. 


WHERE are all the letters penned by our royaltic-? 
If they could be called in, and there must be hundreds 
of them lying about somewhere, they would represent u 
considerable fortune. 

The other day some written by the King and by the 
late Queen were d of under the hammer. Six of 
his Majesty's fetched £2 Is. öd. ench. They were penned 
between the years 1857 and 1878. 

A batch of four written by Queen Victoria between 


(To be continucd.) 


Prinecas Sophia of Gloucester, realised £5 it 3 
rincess ia o oucester, is 5 138. 3d. 
Result of the “Actors and Actresses | apie. l 8 

Competition. There was one the late Sovereign wrote in French, 


dated from “Chateau de Windsor, 6th Fbre, 1...“ 

2 realised a still higher figure, being knocked down 
‘or £6. 

At a previous auction three epistles, addressed by the 


TWENTY-THREE competitors wero succezsful in correctly 
solving all the names in this competition, and the £100 


in prizes has therefore been divided equally among | late Queen to different persons, fetched various prices. 
them, 487 bay lana each had one mistake, and | One in French, written to the King of Holland, und 
consolation gifts have been awarded to a large number 


dated April Ist, 1860, was run up to £7 15s. The second, 
written in German, but addressed to a French duchess, 
found a purchaser at £2 12s. only; while the third, a 


2 them. Each of the following competitors receives 
78. : 


E. Andrews, Edith Cottage, Addlestone. 1 0 5 

C. H. Beech, 219 Great Chee : ; very brief note, was sold for £1. 

T. A. Crane, 46 Gorton Road, take Newings Broughton, Manchester. a 1 of the late pp kde pe pd the Duke of 
» Coben, 5 Landordale Mansio . ent, singular to say, when disposed of by auction oe 

F. 11 ub, King Street, Cor 8 W. C. three years ago, only realised £1 apiece. At this same 


sale a letter of the Queen's was sold for 2. 


ee t 30 e Qs eg: Brick A letter of George III., addressed to the Duke of 
A. Austin- h, W. ‘Ze + addres: e Du 0 
Geo. Ashle lewis, 31 Holmaaie: fond, . Hampstead. Portland, and dated May 17th, 1783, only fetchel thirty 
Miss Alico I,zell, 30 Christchurch Road, Streatham Hill, shillings, but there were only a few buyers present at 


Pony F. Salt. 8 Howard's Road, Plaist this sale which 1 0 account for tho low price. 


Miss F. Shilcock, 18 G Road, Dalston, N. E. The letters of Queen Elizabeth stand high. One of 
CCC . hers, addressed to the Earl of Shrewsbury, dated 
Milas A Bwiuhoe, 23 3 Upper Beck : Gardens, Brighton. February 15th, 1569, and signed “ Elizabeth R,” was 
wk} tee ae Aude lord. ces knocked down some three and a half years ago for 


£12 10s. But one that was written by the Consort of 
James II. (Queen Marie D’Este), and addressed to the 
Archbishop of Athens after the denth of the King, 
e hands for £15 10s. 

The highest price, speaking generally, ever realised at 
a sale of letters wri by historical personages was 
on that occasion when a letter penned by the hand of 
the ill-starred Mary Queen of Scots produced £96. 

Next on the list in point of dearness was the letter 
written by the Young Pretender, dated August 14th, 
1745, and addressed to a follower of the familiar name 
of Peter Smith, which was sold for £72. 


J. Williams, 9 St. Margaret's Road, St. Leonard’ ö 
Z. Weatherburn, 72 Woodlands Heul. ierd. n Sa. 
W. Woodman, 35 Fo'on New Road, Clapham, 

A. Wallis, 2 Short Road, Leytonstone, 


when epidemics of any kind prevail; when 


makes 


changeable weather 


. 

¥. 
* 
7 


“ catching 
cold” easy. : At the least sign of fatigue, 
chilliness, or faintness, take a cup of hot 
Bovril. It will give instantaneous vigour, 


lasting energy 


Bovril is just as good as a preventive 


as it is as a restorative 


VIROL is recommended as a fat food for the young 


— — — — —— — 
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Yes, this is it!” i 


Sea So & co’s 


2.01 


—A good doc tor 


hey 

8 0 wate 

Morn} 
morning. 


Rheumatism, 
carries the destroy ed acid to the 
kidneys, whiere it is filtered out. 
By drinking plenty of water, the 
kidneys are well washed out, 
and in this ‘manner 
the rheumatic poisons 
are removed from the 
system. You have 
probably noted that 
in all sickness the 


Plain Dial if Preferred. 
the fetes pent Pobre pees tard 
fn the world. CE ly recommended as an 


tely reliable ti „ and 
Bterlia Hi and 18 aral Gold 
cases 
SEVEN AN — TRIAT. 1 BEFORE 
ANY PAYMENT 18 REQUIRE! 90 
Wi witha horizon! 
The ane 1 fitted heh gree 
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Christmas and New Year Presents. 


YOU CET THE WHOLE OF THE FOLLOWING SPLENDID ASSORTMENT : 
‘A mont charming selection of nge bike in d cy 5 
BIGHTEEN CHRISTMAS and NEW | ino a very seasonablo and humorous snapshot of 


8 beautiful folding | A Kas- MH § PARTY. 
... om | See ae seg, Sid simplest treatments 
7 do the most good. 
= opens to a most vase with realiatic N. th i th: 
TEE rongErT-sn-nOT growing Frowcrs. ‘ure to be d. 0 n erthan i 

„ . in Ae least, is our pure water, 5 

* — GARD. Annual Free Gi: e ° 
— Me umirot: 11 0 * e comprising 8 mont artistic waren and rub ing the body 


and muscles, and 


7. „VN. AUTOGRAPH LEAFLET. 
RDCASBE, imitation embossed lost beautiful Car i. highly fin:shed, ond a'one is 
vate card. ‘worth the price charged for ‘the whole parcel 8. 
tendons, and joints 


. eee eee 
In all Twenty Presents—a fascina’ assortment 11 the ordinary 


way, would cost at least Five 8 THE ONLY 3 2 4 
The whale of the obere will eee FTC ˙ Bienes line eaten W E 7) ATTS, ™ with Omega Oil. 
HAF Shopkesgers should send for, Wholesale Catalogue snd Semples of Christmas || err — — ö 
Le. beat Tree Three Stamps. Cheapest House in London. 8 NOTTINGHAM. 115 
. BSS & Co., lee. ess BOTTLE, 
18 4 20 SIDNEY STREET, COMMERCIAL RBAD, LONOON, E. [Established 1651.) 29. 8 2 
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N can get it fer sor it 
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Where will you Buy? 
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Cures Rheumatism, Weak Back, Kidneys, 
Biadd.r, Liver, Heart, Nervcusness, 
Losses and all Conditiens Due to 

Excess and Viclstion of Nature. 


* 
The basis of all sickness isa violation of 
laws of health. It matters not whether ites 
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Any Chemist or Stores can get it for you; 1/- per packet of 18 doses, Send stamped 
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There are Many of them 
all over the World. 
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Dewssuky might have been the proud equal of 
Leeds and Bradford, so far as eminence in the manu- 
facture of cloth is concerned, had it not in an evil 
hour for itself discovered shoddy. 

Not that the Dewsburians speak of “shoddy.” Oh, 
leur no! To them, the substance for the making of 
which their town has attained a not altogether enviable 
ustoriety is known as artificial wool.” But the out- 
side world persists in calling it shoddy ; so shoddy it is, 
from John O’Groats to Land’s End, and Dewsbury is 
the metropolis of Shoddydom. 

Thither is carried by steamer and sailing-ship, by 
railway and canal, the discarded wearing-apparel of 
every race tongue. A visit to its factories dis- 
closes strange sights. Here are substantial woollen 
rags from Scotland, the best in the world; there vile 
trash from E. Algeria, or Turkey. There is the 
blanket of a ouin; here the braided tunic of a 
French chasseur. You rip open a bale at random, 
and drag out a whole billiard cloth. Rags, rejected 
by every other place on the habitable globe, are eagerly 
welcomed at Dewsbury, for from them it extracts suc 
measure of prosperity as it enjoys. 

Nor is this prosperity 4 any means insignificant. 
Dewsbury makes money. It has even attained a repu- 
tation of a sort. But it is, after all is said and done, the 
reputation of the ragman. No one speaks with pride 
of Dewsbury’s productions. No dealers handle them 
lovingly, as they do the broadcloths of Leeds, or the 
velvets of Lyons. Even her own children refuse to 
buy of her wares, being too well uainted with the 
interior economy of the method of their manufacture. 
In short, the career of bury, as a first-class 
manufacturing city, has been ruined by an apparent 


success. 
THE DECAY OF VENTNOR. 


Ventnor is, perhaps, naturally one of the most 
charming watering-piaces in En * The adjacent 
scenery is romantic and autiful almost beyond con- 
ception, with its undercliff, its chines, and its wave- 
lapped coves. Its climate, too, is almost perfect, for 
the town lies in the centre of an amphitheatre of hills, 
which shuts it off entirely from the cold north and east 
winds, and also from the bl ing westerly gales, 
leaving it_open only to the soft sou zephyrs. 

Yet with all these inherited advantages, Ventnor is a 
chastly failure—is a might-have-been; and all be- 
vause in its early, callow, uninformed days, it adver- 
lised itself as a sanatorium for consumptives. It even— 
such was its blindness—tried to attract the unhappy 
consumptive to its midst, and to that end built a beau- 
tiful hospital there. Now Ventnor has discovered, too 
late, that where the consumptive goeth there the 
ordinary visitor is conspicuous by his absence. And, 
worse still, it is beginning to realize that this prejudice 
will increase rather than die away, now that medical 
science has demonstrated that consumption is almost as 
ane agg as scarlet fever—and about ten times as 
deally, 

_Mention its reputation as a sanatorium for consump- 
tives to a Ventnorian to-day, and he will throw a brick 
at you. Nor is Ventnor alone in this respect. Mentone, 
once proud of its title of “the consumptive's para- 
lise,” has recently awakened to the fact that healthy 
persons are becoming more and more averse to living in 
gern | to tuberculous patients; with the result that 
the hote 8 there have passed a resolution 
declaring that in future they will refuse admission to 
visitors afflicted with the disease. 

BOGUS BUTTERFLIES RUINED A TOWN. 


Vast quantities of beautiful butterflies used to come 
from Pensacola, in Florida. The insects swarm 
throughout the es, which extend for hundreds 
of miles to the south of the town, and used to be caught 
and brought into the city by the Indians in almost 
credible numbers, But the demand from the natura- 
15 and collectors of Europe exceeded the supply, at 
Pi D = the rarer oo were — ; 

2 a, thereupon, did a very wrong and ex- 
5 ly foolish thing. She started making artificial 
55 3 and she did it so cleverly and so success- 
: ly, that before she was found out, the thing had 
ereloped into quite a science. Certain ordinary 
W of ies were caught and killed, and a 
ve, thin gum or paste was spread over their wings. 
fon this, before it had time to dry metallic powsers 
0 partons hues were sprinkled, an by this deft mani- 
fae gaan a common butterfly was transformed into one 

ly rare. 
8 But Pensacola was found out, as wrongdoers in- 
yatiably are in the long run; and the Euro butter- 
1; mporters now look askance at anything in their 
11 which hails from there. Consequently, not only 
He i artificial butterfly trade a dead industry, but the 
ade in real insects has been reduced to vanishing 


Pearson’s Extra Christmas Nemter, now selling at Is. 


vee 


vere 


point. Pensacola's success, supplemented by Pen- 
sacola’s chicanery, has ruinel 5 — ? 

Still more tragic is the story of the babies’ rattles, 
and the downfall of Florence. Less than a decade 
ago, this stately Italian city made practically all the 
babies rattles for the Continental and British mar- 
kest ; using principally, in the manufacture thereof, 
ivory, bone, coral and silver. 

Now round Florence there grows, in countless num- 

rs, a certain species of iris, the underground stems 
of which have ong been known to trade as orris- 
boot a sweet-smelling and exceedingly beautiful sub- 
stance. One day it occurred to an enterprising 
Florentine to manufacture this root into babies’ 
rattles-— and the idea took on. But the older members 
of the trade shook their heads, declared that the rattles 
had always been made of ivory, bone, and coral, ant 
should continue to be so mack, or they would know 
the reason why. And the inventor, finding Florence 
too hot to hold him, migrated to Leghorn, taking his 
new industry with him. N 

WHY RATTLES COME FROM LEGHORN. 

The result is seen to-day, when the old-fashioned 
rattle is quite superseled—on the Continent, at all 
events—-by the new orris fingers,” or “dentarnolas,” 
as they aro indifferently called. The juice of the 
fragrant root is absorbe in sucking, assists teething, 
and is said to be an excellent digestive; and the 
extent to which the fad has caught on may be judged 
from the fact that, last year, half-a-million of them 
were exported from Leghorn to Germany and Austria 
alone. Meanwhile, the out-of-date Florentine “ corals” 
are sucked only by the Florentine babies, an. l the silver 
bells with which they are garnished tintinnabulate 
solely for the delectation of Florentine children. 

On the Great North Road, between Huntingdon and 
Peterborough, is a little deserted-looking village, 
Stilton by name. Once Stilton was a much more 
flourishing place than it now is, and did an excellent 
trade in the cheese which takes its name from it. But 


.80 famous did the cheese eventually become, and 80 


great was the demand for it that other towns began 
making it; and, moreover, made it cheaper and better 
than did the Stiltonians. The result was that not only 
did Stilton not gain anything by the popularity of its 
cheese, but its own local trade was filched from it, and 
by degrees disappeared, so that at the present day there 
is produced there only a quite insignificant quantity 
of the article which has made its name known to gour- 
mands throughout the civilised world. 
IN THE LAND OF CHEESES. 

Curiously enough, too, Roquefort, in France, has 
also fallen from its old-time importance as a great 
cheese-producing centre, but owing to a slightl 
different combination of causes from those whic 
brought about Stilton’s downfall. Roquefort cheese 
used to be made from ewe's milk, and was matured 
in the caves of uefort, where a uniform low tem- 
perature is found throughout the year. When it be- 
came famous, however, and the demand exceeded the 
supply, it was quickly discovered that it could be 
male equally well from cow’s milk chemically treated 
after a certain fashion, and that the finished product 
could be ripened quicker and more effectually in pre- 

red chambers than in the famous caves. But Roquc- 
ort would hear of no such innovation, and the peasants 
actually attacked and destroyed a model cheese factory, 
which had been erected in their midst by an enter- 
prising Parisian firm. 

The result, of course, was exactly what might have 
been foreseen. Factories, for producing the popular 
dainty on the newest and most approved principles, 
were established elsewhere in France, and Roquefort 
awoke one fine morning to discover that its glory had 
departed, together with the monopoly of the gastro- 
nomic speciality which it had fondly believed to be its 
very own for all time. 


He: “My heart is thine.” 
She: “ What in the world do you think I want witha 


cigarette heart? 


— ie 
Tux teacher asked the scholars to write a sentence in 
which the word “chaste” was used. 

Johnny Wise, who keeps posted on current events, 
wrote: “De Wet is the most chaste man there is.” 


— — 
Proressor (to medical student): “ Mr. Doselets, will 
yon please name the bones of the skull?” 
Student (perplexed): “I’ve gr them all in my head, 
professor. but I can’t think of the names at the 
moment.” 


— 2 — 

Mes. Petersy (to new servant): “ The last servant 
had a habit of going into the parlour with her young 
man and sitting there the whole evening. Have you a 
young mau? 

New Servant: “No, mum} but I might get one with 
such inducements offered.” 

— 2 — 

Tun wife of a man, who often finds it cheaper to 
move than pay rent, recently misplaced her thimble, and 
was considerably annoyed over her unsuccessful search 
for it. 

“Never mind, mamma,” said her little daughter, 
reassuringly; “ we'll find it when we move.” 


MUSINGS OF A MICROBE. 


By a Genial Germ. 


— 


I TELL you, the life of a microbe is not a happy one. 
There was a time when we had everything to ourselves, 
For countless centuries we rom about tho world 
giving people diseases by the thousand, and noc ne knew 
anything about us. Ifa germ meta billion or so of his 

8, and they wanted a spree, they would think nothing 
of dropping in on some human and giving him typloid 
1 smäll-pox. It was a mere matter of every- day pro e · 

ure. 

Then some prying old fellow with blue sprvtactos 
constructed a thing called a microscope and discovered 
all about us. He caught a million of my ancestors 
loafing about in a glass of water. Until then, no one 
had known anything about water being a playground 
for animalcul., Oh, I tell you it was just fine leing a 
microbe—then. Life was full of change and excitement. 
One moment you would be lying about in a glass of 
pom the next exploring the interior of some human 

ay. 

Others, perhaps, would be strolling round in millions 
near some druin- pipe or sewage output waiting for some- 
one to turn up, and then, hey presto! some intirm 
creature with a most receptive soil would come along. 
and our crowd would set to work and give him diphtheria. 
And try as they might, nobody ‘oh the faintest idea 
what it was that gave them these diseases. 

But now, owing to that prying microscope a microbe 
can't call its soul its own. If a gang of germs go hunting 
round for someone to infest, they can’t doit without the 
knowledge that some miserable scientific chap is watch- 
ing their every movement, and preparing all sorts of 
horrible things called disinfectants, antiseptics und the 
like to interfere with a bit of harmful enjoyment. 

Seeing that things have got to such a state I my as 
well tell you all about ourselves and yourselves, so that 
we may underatand each other. I do not know if you 
are aware of it, but your body is nothing more nor ss 
than a sort of metropolis for microbes. You are 
nothing but millions of little cells joined together, in 
which germs go house-hunting. 

Of course, different microbes have different tastes. 
There is the tuberculosis germ, which prefers your 
lungs as a place of residence. Of course, not all of you 
have lungs which are congenial to the tuberculosis germ. 
Only those who are consumptive suit it, so it spends its 
life hunting round for people with consumption in their 
systems, and when it finds them, well, it’s unfortunate 
for them. 

Then there are typhoid, cholera, malaria, leprosy, 
scarlet fever, measles, and hundreds of other germs, 
some quite obscure ones. The latter carry on littic 
intrigues on their own, and work out nice little discases 
which they kid ” themselves are mighty original. But 
the above mentioned are the most celebrated microbes. 

A microbe is an idealist—like the painter or the 

hilosopher. Its whole life is spent seeking an ideal 
Neelie lace. These should be the cells of your body. 
but very few of them are really fit for residence. We can't 
stand healthy people. They simply kill us. A diphtheria 
microbe spends its time hunting about for throats. the 
only locality which gives it the accommodation it re- 

uires. 
The thing began like this: The original microbes 
started on a tour of exploration just like your coloni:ts. 
They went round trying to find fruitful soil. So did 
we. Some of us found we could only live in the throat, 
some in the lungs, some in the stomach, some in the 
brain—the latter are the aristocracy of bacteria. 

When each kind of germ discovered which soil snited 
it best, it stopped there, and multiplied, until the 
individual died. That’s how we got our particular 
fancies in the way of disease, and, of course, time has 
produced all sorts of fresh species, which have dis- 
covered new and original methods of infesting hum:n 
beings and animals. 
you ask? I am a small-pox germ. 
ow, don't 


EVERY READER A WRITER. 


Ir you are walking in the strect in town or country ail 
observe something curious, however insignificant it may s it 
you, make a mental note of it. If it is something you aun 
understand, so much the better. When you get home jut l 
your idea on a piece of 11 with your nau iii 
address, and send it to tho Editor in an envelopo marked“ I. 

Should you discover in your morning paper a paragra li. 2 
with a subject on which you would like to sce an article v.: 
send it in. It will receive just the same consideration .: : 
were a manuscript idea. ae 

If the idea which you send is considered of sufficient tu 1. =: 
to justify our making inquiries and publishing an artic’: ont! 
subject, you will be paid for the article at the rate of 


TWO GUINEAS A COLUMN. 


You are not required to write the article, cul to supply thr , 

If the same idea ke sent in by several readers, the wen 141 
be pail to the person whose suggestion first reaches be., Ii a 
sealer forwards a subject for an article we have alieady Ly ue 
naturally he cannot expect payment. 


A blaze of colour and a yard of babies thrown in, 


Isonex will be glad to answer 
uestions of general interest upon 
‘ar as space permits, A pretty 
reader whose inqitiry 74 
lopes should be marived 


: velled 
To Darn Table Linen 7 8 diem some 


old linen, and tlie worn places will not show after 


washing. ag 
Put one pound of brown sugar 
Bullerscolol. into a 5 pan, und belt 
a quarter of a pound of butter to a cream. When the 
sugar is dissolved, add the butter and keep stirring the 
mixture over the fire till it sete when dropped into cold 
water. Just before he on is —_ a a 
little essence of lemon. Butter a dish, pour the mixture 
on it and when cool it will turn out. (Reply 55 05 E.) 
. ery; made as follows 
A Good Milk Biscuit um two ounces 
of fresh butter ina gill of milk and with it make a poun 
of dried flour ae a stiff dough. Beat vith 1 
rolling pin, and work it very smooth. Roll out to an 
ei of an inch thick, cat into small round cakes, 
10 each with a fork, and bake for ten minutes in a 
oven, watching so that the biscuits do not take 
colour. 
is probably the recipe you require. 
Hot Pot Cut one Nn beef and one pound 
of mutton into neat pieces, dip each into seasoned flour. 
Place half of the meat at the bottom of the dish, then 
a layer of sliced onion and one pound of sliced and 
parboiled potatoes. Repeat the layers, pour over half. 
a-pint of stock or water, and cover with greased 
paper. Bake in a slow oven for two hours, then remove 
thé paper and allow the top layer of potatoes to brown. 
Cold cooked meat may be used instead of fresh, and it 
makes a really good dish. (Reply to AMBLE.) 
Make Fire Balls with your Small 
coal by mixing it with just sufficient c'ay to bind it. 
ual proportions of clay and coal dust are used by 
Wash col tagers, but where there is plenty of coal dust, 
work in as much as the damp clay will take up. Make 
‘the balls about the size of o and set to dry. 
These will burn well, and give out great heat when placed 
with a few lumps of om on an ordinary fire. hen 
clay is not easily procured, the small coal should ba 
worked together with paraffin, or other mineral oil. 
These naturally burn very well, and can be used directly 
they are made, and are useful for lightiug a fire when 
theré is a scarcity of lumps of coal. (Reply to L. E. B.) 
Yorkshire Tea Cakes. 6 
and cream it with a good teaspoonful of caster sugar, 
Dissolve one ounce of lard or beef dripping in a sauce- 
pat. add one and a half . milk to it at pers an 
Have three-quarters of a pound of flour 
Up ur the yeast and milk throuzh a strainer into 
the flour, add a beaten ogg aud work all together. Flour 
a board, turn the dough on to it, beat it, and cut into 
; grease a baking-sheet and put the cakes on it, 
ome, by the fire for quite an hour to rise. Then 
bake in a good steady oven for fifteen minutes.. (Reply 
to A- M. M.) 


Why Leave your Fine Needlework 115 


summer? A good many people do, but that is no 
reason why you should. It is infinitely more comfort- 
e able to do fine needlework now 
than it will be later on, 
when the heat invariably 
causes hot hands, stick 
needles, and soiled work. 
simple camisole is always in 
demand, and a more pleasing 
design than that shown in the 
margin I have not seen for a 


very long time. In order to 
carry out this style you will 
require one yard and a half 


of thirty-inch nainsook, also 
some lace for yoke and 
sleeves, or you could make it 
of flannelctte, cutting it high 
in the neck. Space prevents 


- l my giving further lars 
here, but Pc will find all intormats i with a 
of the camisole, in Homes Notes this week. 


ttern 
Peis published on Friday, price Id. 


_ PEARS 


ewe ery = 


. which are fly-specked should be washed 
Mirrors in cold water and then polished with a 
chamois leather dipped in alcohol. 


Respecting Answers to Correspondents. 
If a name and address are given I can always give an 
answer or explanation; but when correspondents write 
several times giving no address, and their inquiry is not 
suitable for this column, I cannot answer them. Your 
address has not reached meagain. (Reply to M. A. L.) 


This Chilblain Remedy 1 


who has suffered from chilblains for many years. Take 
e ual quantities of glycerine, rosewater, and spirits of 
camphor. Mix all together thoroughly, shake the 
bottle always before using. Apply a little to the 
bands after washing them during day and at bed- 
time. (Thanks toM1ss BROOKLANDS.) 

The Fruit Salt Recipe allo bn. lost half. 
an-ounce of Epsom salts, one ounce each of bicarbonate 
of soda, tartaric acid, cream of tartar and citrate of 
magnesia, with four ounces of best caster sugar. Dry 
the ingredients by slow heat, then pound ina mortar ; 
afterwards pass twice through a wire sieve and put into 
stoppored bottles. (Reply to HART.) 


8 is more economical as it 
Home Made Bread j more — bot 


nuless it is carefully used there will be more scrups and 
waste with it thun with bakers’ bread. A vay cot- 
tuge cook once told me that if she had not baked at home 
for her large family, she would never have kept them in 
bread on her husband’s wages. (Reply to Suk.) 


White Cashmere Gloves, 1 
rove most economical and look far better than soiled 
id. Take curd or buttermilk soap, a little powdered 

borax and salt, make a good lather with the soap, and 
rub the gloves in it, using a nail brush for the dirty 
marks at the finger tips. Rinse in a little warm water, 
and hang in the air on a towel. These will look well 
after many washings. (Thanks to Mzapow.) 


A Christmas Cake. ur, b Round each of 


sugar, sultanas, three-quarters of a pound of cunants, 
half-a-pound of mixed and a teaspoonfal of grated 
cinnamon. Cream the butter and sugar her firat, 
then add half. a-dozen well-beaten eggs and a glass of 
brandy. Stir in gradually the dry ingredients, t all 
thoroughly together, and bake in a moderate oven for 
two and a half or three hours. This cake improves by 
keeping, and should be iced just before it is used. 


ger. First wash the 
To Preserve Seaweed, deaneed in fresh 


water and then spread it in its natural form on 
plotting- paper. Put moro — pepes ores it and press 
between two boards. For very delicate kinds of sea- 
weed it is best to put thin muslin over it before the 
blotting-paper. Dry the blotting-paper each day till 
all the moisture is ubsorbed from the weed. Set a fair 
lump of gum mastic into a bottle and fill it up with 
spirits of turpentine, keeping it all in a warm place till 
dissolved. Brush the seaweed over with the preparation, 
which will causa it to retuin a fresh appearance. (Reply 


to Srssre.) 
° 74 Lace curtains 
Cleaning Lace Curtains. ho 12 
fully washed in a lather, not wrung out, but ullowed to 
any from rirsing water, and then starched in fuirly thick 
boiled sturch, to which a little borax must be added. 
Again do not wring ont, but prone out the starch. Huve 
4 room swept clean—if carpeted, all the better—spread 
out upon the floor a sheet, on which place the curtains, 
smoothly pinuing tho sheet at the edges with large pins, 
as you would a crambcloth. It will produce excellent 
results if properly done; indeed, curtains look better 
when so dried than when ironed. If not convenient to use 
the floor, careful mangling will do. (Reply to Mackay.) 


The Peel of Lemons should always be 


: taken off very thinly 
before the fruit is squeezed. Hang these pieces of peel 
in a paper bag till dry cnough to be l und then 
use for flavouring puddings, stews, and cakes. The 
thinly-peeled rinds of fresh lemons chopped finely make 
a pretty garnish for salad and cold meat cookery, 
especially when mixed with chopped parsley. If you 
are pressed for time at the peels in a cool oven. Suet 
puddings flavoured with this dried are excellent, 
80 are apple tarts, stewed prunes, minced veal, eto. If 
a jar of the dried peels is kept at hand it will constantly 
be found useful. Aga‘n, steeped in vinegar the freshly 
cee lisa flavouring to soups and gravies. 

the lemons when you are 
usy, 80 asito have one 
or two by you. The white pith 
is sufficient protection for the 
fruit. (Reply to K. M. C.) 
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DOES MARRIAGE KILL AMBITION? 


With the Ordinary Sort of Man —Yes! 


THE oft-quoted saying of Bacon, “He that h. 
wife hath given hostages to fortune,” bears on it: Bai 
solemn truth the reality of which few people vil 
attempt to deny. Whenever he is tempted te hang 
his career or mode of life the Benedick must nel: 
ere he leaps. It is left to the bachelor to leap firsi, 1. 
look behind him after «ards. ate 

Of the many roads that lead to Prospective forty). 
there ay one or many open to a married man. v 


may thin 
which he wants; but he feels tl 1158 
which holdshhim back, and, fearful of faiture, hehe 
on. 

he chance of success, perhaps, may almost |, 
assured if he dare only have the 7 5 go for it 
But what makes him hesitate? Why, his tics af 
marriage; his wife and family, in other wo. ds, Bacon's 
“hostages.” A husband, and perchance a father, he 
must act his part in life with extreme prudence aud 
i ion, lest he with his wife and family come to 
grief, no matter what chance may hold out to him s, 


wilt 
ab 


4 

The housewife and mother likes certainty. She las 
a horror of the uncertain state, and bases her philo. 
sophical attitude on the principle that half. a. lot is 
better than no bread at all. But the bachelor can vo 
ahead and follow the invitation of ambition wirbt 
having any fear of losing even the half-loaf, in case f 
failure in the project he takes up. The connubial state, 
then, surely, it must be said, somewhat hinders :imbi- 
tious p Few women are optimists. (Optimism 
is, generally speaking, one of the many failings of may. 
Let the average ambitious man conceive a plan ior 
making money quel. F some way no other man 
dreamt of before, and hi optimism will conjure 
up before his mind visions of marble halls and the 
haga banking account in the country. But not so 

wife. 

Her dreams are very different. While admiring tie 
ambitious husband who builds these unstable castles, 
sbe tells him that neither she nor her children can live 
in phantom erp yr simply upon air. She looks at 
the practical side of life. The other side is too aerial. 
too flimsical. She repels the advance of her husband 
towards ambition, and the golden paths that lead to 
imaginary marble hulls, only for his own sake. lest 
failure in the journey onwards overtake him and destroy 
her little certainty. Is she not right? Is not the 
humble cot which substantially exists, and in whish 
she lives, preferable to the phantasmagoria of sera! 
castles? Nine out of ten persons will say—ycs. 

Now we must draw a line—a very determined line.— 
between exertion and ambition. e pressure of fil 
responsibilities often drives a maa to exert hin- elf far 
more than in his younger and single-blesscd day's : | 
whether he takes a real natural pride, an ambition 
pride, in what he does is another matter, and this is 
where the crucial point comes in. There is a vast 
difference between ambition and exertion. To cxrt 
himself is the compulsory lot of the marrie] man, Lut 
to be umbitious depends Een upon, and is the cu: 
come of, his own free will. The trite question is, there- 
fore, does the marricd man avail himself of ambitions 
opportunities so often as he might, and presumably 
would do, if he were not married P 3 

It must be borne in mind that the man whoaspires |» 
reach the goal of ambition must needs have his freed u 
unfeitered, but if he be chained to “hostages he 
frezdom is gone. Some people may say: . Oh. ia 
luck has a lot to do with a man’s success, whether ke 
be married or not. That may be true, or net. butt 
does not alter the fact that in the vast maj ly d. 
instances marriage hinders the ambitious prsgress 
most men. e marti 

If the married state does not wholly extingnisl amr 
tion it restrains it considerably. How many 11 1 
over and over again, hoped to gain some grest obi is 
the acquisition of which, probably, would have 11 1 
for them wealth and status, but have been held Lack 8 
the fear of failure and consequent domestic destruction? 
He fears to attempt anything of an ambitions natu» 
having but the element of a doubt in itt. fie 

Wolsey tells us to “fling away ambition, but u 
wisdom of that advice is open to question. 15 i 
married man be ambitious by all means, Khon i) 
marital responsibilities be not great; but the man 
large family and small income will find ou tc” 
that it won't pay Lim to “rush in where enge!s fart 
tread.” 


What Sort of a Girl Are ou! 

It is always a to tr other pe an ue 
of yourself, especially when that opinion is en". 
— 


If you want to know what sort of a person vo 
If you want to know 
WHETHER YOU ARE GENEROUS OR MEAN, ALY 
WHETHER YOU ARE INDUSTRIOUS OK LAY, 
WHETHER YOU ARE CARELESS OR CAREFUL, 1 
WHETHER YOU ARE COLD OR LOYAB 
WHETHER YOU ARE NICE OR OTHERWISE, 
Send a specimen of your handwriting to ; _ 
RANEE, 82 Pearson's Buildings, Hent fetta Street, int ie 
Inclosing six penny stamps nud a stamped address 
envelope. 


Werx ENDING . E 
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FORTIFIES THE SYSTEM AGAINST 
—— Always ask 


CONSTIPATION, \F | J 
Slee,“ essness, languor, loss of appetite, LE 


headaches and dizziness are symptoms 
of Indigestion and Liver Disorder, and 


quickly yield to erent = roots and barks when you want 
the only genuine 


L 
says: For years I was a martyr to Indigestion. : : 
Nothing I ate would digest properly, and the 


pains in my chest and stomach after eating 


e 
n!. Uiesarciisad, tea otherwise you may 
headaches and constipation combined to 


make me miserable. I got no relief : get an inferior or 


until I took Seigel’s Syrup, which 


qulkly wot me right” ) adulterated 
imitation. 


—— 


LEMCO is the new name made up of the initials of rierte. 
Extract of Meat Company Limited, to protect the public 
from inferior or adulterated substitutes. 
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DEVONSHIRE CREAM. 


ROBINSON 8 CLEAVER Pee 
IRISH DAMASK S . . —— Morsnard Bishop, Devon 
each. 
at ‘ 


tO — TO SHOOT STRAIGHT 
— 98. bn Dusters, 
ed Len 
ene 5 EI 
Nur TO-DAY for full particulars FREE, 
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pe Now Hobby— - JUST THE THINCS FOR XMAS AND 


A HOBBY THAT 


PAYS 


66 & R 
SH PSHOOTING | and leads toa New 3 by 3 
peer — from £5 70 £6 * weekly a" „V Ladies CIFTS. 


or Gentlemen. 


Read W. W. GREENER’S Latest Book, 
Appeintmentete His Mujesty the King end the Late Empress Frederick, mentioning this paper, to G R e G KK E R X 
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MUSIC FOR EVERY HOME. (Order without delay.) 


MELODEONS & CONCERTINAS 


SEE OUR SPEGIAL OFFER? 


1 Send only 2 / 6 wr 
7 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
— OUR OFFER. 3 
CONCERTINAS, We have so much confidence in our MET ODE OAS. 


splendid instruments that we mako this 
Ine WestumsTer - 18/=| re perfectly ala zen 3/8 with? | THE ROYAL, STANDARD, 
THE MiwiATURE - - 16/- 
hie world 


are perfectly satisfied send 2/6 within 7 oe 
days, and the balance to be paid at the | Tu Rosai lanl is 
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KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS. 


A pencil-case will be awarded to each person whose letter 
is dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion 
for a tille is used. 


Nexr week I shall give readers a new form of com- 
petition which ought to prove very interesting. With 
the wide and varied experience in matters of war 
which this country has enjoyed during the past two 
years, it should be no difficult matter for every reader 
to use his discretion as to how he would proceed in 
the deplorable event of an invading foe approachin 
his town or village. I know what I would do. 
would just grab all my letters and scuttle off as far 
inland as F and sit down behind the biggest 
haystack 1 could ſind until the trouble blew over; 
but, of course, I don't suppose that any reader of 
P.W. would be such an arrant coward. Therefore, 
in this competition, we place him in command of 
30 sharpshooters, and instruct him to stop the 
advance of the on-coming foe. He has to place his 
men in the very best position. The expert whose deci- 
sion is to be taken as final in this matter is a British 
officer whose judgment, I feel sure, no one 
will be inclined to question. 


Ir appears that the reason why handles are not uni- 
versally placed on the inside of railway carriages is 
on account of the risks run children, who will 
tamper with them while the train is in motion. The 
best sort of handle seems to be that, now used on a 


good many lines, consisting of a square, sunken plate 
with a sliding bar. To open the door you pall beck 
the bar and hold it until the door is wide open. If 


you let the bar go directly you push the door, there 
is a little catch which prevents it being opened 
further, so that, although a child may tamper with 
4 door and even unlatc 
it o 


found that it is fitted un with handles of this descrip- 
and a 


struggling passenger outside to believe that you of 
le had least to do with the troublesome 


W. S. P. was playing a game of ping-pong the other 

on i when a curious thing happened. A served the 

1 to B. B returned the ball over the net with 
such a screw that the ball bounced back into B's 
court. He now wants to know who ought to have 
scored the point 7.1 put this exciting 
problem to two or three members of the staff. The 
Cashier worked it out on a large sheet of paper, 
covered with figures and diagrams, and proved, to his 
own satisfaction, after three hours’ hard work, that 
the ball could not possibly be screwed back in this 
way. The Joke Editor thought that if a ball got 
screwed as badly as that, it ought to be made to sign 
the pledge. However, to settle the matter, I dropped 
a line to Mr. Mewburn, who is the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Lawn-Tennis Association, and asked his 
opinion so far as tennis is concerned, for the same 
rule would apply in ping-pong. In his reply he 
says: “In the case of B returning a serve over the 
net, but with such a screw on that the ball bounces 
back into his own court, the point counts to B 
assuming that A did not touch the ball. A could 
have followed the ball with his racquet over the net, 
and then hit it (assuming that he did not touch the 
net), and it would have been a good return.” So 
there, W. 8. P., the question is settled. 


“J r it an awful bore,” writes Gussrz, “having to 
talk to people who are my intellectual inferiors ; but 
I have not quite made up my mind whether it is 
the correct thing to show my displeasure, or whether 
I should try to conceal it. The average man doesn’t 
seem able to discuss interesting topics like theosophy, 
or political economy. £9 out of every 100 men I meet 
display the greatest ignorance regarding these 
matters, and want to talk about their dogs and their 
brand of tobacco.“ -t is, of course, unfor- 
tunate that so highly intellectual an individual as 

rself should be compelled to associate with men 
are so much your mental inferior; but then, of 
course, the standard of what is interesting and what 
is not varies with the individual, and there is no more 
harm in a man considering the subject of dogs or 
interesting than it is for a man of your won- 

derful brain capacity to regard such topies as deadly 
dull. If you were to be brought into contact with me, 
and exhibited the slightest indication of boredom 
when I began to talk about such ordinary topics 
an my dogs, I am afraid I should be compelled to 
ard you as you seem to regard others whose topic 
— does not agree with your own. You 
must understand that everybody’s brain is not con- 
structed in the same way as ra and, after all, you 
onght to be delighted to think that there are so many 

_ people in this world inferior to yourself. It gives you 
a so much better chance. 
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I am constantly receiving complaints from readers who 
say that they are unable to obtain copies of SHort 
Stories, for the good and sufficient reason that their 
newsagent is sold out when they arrive at his shop. 
I would remind such readers that the average news- 
agent does not keep a large stock of papers on hand, 
and that in order to avoid disappointment in cases of 
this sort it is advisable to ask your newsagent to be 
sure and have a copy for you by next day. 
he will gladly do, and then there won't be any 
necessity for you to be disappointed. : 

No Kay is dead against using the letter“ k“ in form- 
ing affixes to the words “ traffic,” or “ bivouac.” He 
holds that in the present participles of these words 
the spelling should not be “traffi ” and “ bi. 
vouacking,” but traffieing and “bivouacing.” 
4s the dictionary gives “k” as correct, 

I don't see that there is anything to quarrel with. 

Dictionaries are not too prone to keep pace with 

public necessities, and when they do, I don’t think 

we need worry about correctness. In the case of the 
words you mention, that “k” is absolutely neces- 
sary, whether correct or not, and the dictionary's ap- 
proval is all that is necessary. The unpleasantness 
of talking about “trafficing” is considerable, for 
what is to prevent one’s 3 it as suffic- 

ing” or “ poulticing?” e k“ gives the word a 

backbone which it really can’t 


with. 
C. McM. inquires: “What is the best means for me 
to learn German without going to Germany? I 
can only go out one evening in the week. 
I should advise 1 to get a German instruction 
book, and carefully read it in your time. On 
that one evening in the week, you will, if disposed, 
be easily able to find classes at the different educa- 
tional institutions in London at very cheap rates, 
while, should you desire to learn the conversational 
form of German, you should not find much difficulty 
especially as you reside in the City, of meeting 
Germans, who would be only too pleased to aid you 
in speaking their language, in return for similar aid 
on your part with regard to English. The grammar, 
of course, you must know, but don’t think it is every- 
thing. After a first course of the grammar, you will 
do yourself more good by learning conversational 
German, and reading German books. 
Portia writes: “I see the expression, in a recent 
article in P. ., ‘ere evening dawned.’ I did not 
know it was correct to say evening dawned, thinking 
that one could onl — of day ‘dawning.’ . 
The word “dawn” is associated certainly with 
the break of day, and really means “to break out, 
expand, or get light.” The writer of the article in 
question used the expression in its colloquial sense, 
as signifying the approach of evening, as one speaks 
of the “dawn of a new era,” and other phrases. 
Strictly speaking, however, one can only apply the 
word dawn to evening in London and other cities 
during fog time, when its approach after a fo 
day, is often marked by a real accession of light. 
Evening has, in fact, quite often “dawned,” of late, 
owing to the fog having lifted with its advent. 
Kinnovut Hitt, referring to the recent article in P. V. 
on “Should we Show off our Children?” says he 
found the reverse happened to him when a child, his 
parents preferring to show him and his brothers and 
sisters up, rather than off.“ He wants to know 
which is che nobler thing to do, to show up, or show 
off Parents who are always flattering 
their children certainly do them harm in after life, 
when they go into the world, thinking themselves 
perfect, and suffer disappointment accordingly. At 
the same time the “showing up” evil is equall 
great. To always — a child and find fault 
with it, may do it the equal harm of making it lose 
self-confidence and courage, which is constantly 
detrimental to after success. A little judicious praise 
and blame, appreciation of virtues, and condemna- 
tion of faults, is what is necessary in Proveciy bring- 
ing up children. A combination of fear and love 
does more to turn out a right-minded boy or girl than 
extremes of either. 
Cuersea writes: “I and my wife are in the habit of 
iving little parties at our flat on Sunday evenings. 
o these I invite a selected number of friends, whom 
I have chosen as people who would like to meet 
each other for music or conversation. It often hap- 
pens, however, that we are interrupted by callers of 
quite an unwelcome character, who, at the same 
time, are on visiting terms with us. What can one 
do to stop this trouble? ””—————_—One can, of 
course, always say Not at home, but if to all intents 
and p ses you are, this may lead to trouble. This 
is one of the disadvantages of a flat, where it is next 
to impossible to appear to be out if you are not. I 
shoyld suggest that if you have acquaintances likely 
to call on you at awkward moments, you would be 
well advised in asking them at stated intervals to 
your flat, and giving them a very strong hint as to 
when you are open to see them, again leaving them 
to gather that there are times when you are not. 
If they have any tact, they will soon drop calling 
indiscriminately. The time may come when we have 
“Not At Home” cards, which you will send out to 

our friends to save them the trouble of calling. 
t would be a consideration to them, and a salvation 
to yourself on such occasions as you mention. 
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Mea calls attention to the fact th ö 
Meld fale among church h 01 n is 
ws. He says this is very dans a 
The habit of ry angerous to due 
certainly 


gnawing church ),. 
an unpleasant one, and your «,!") * 
that worshippers should. refrain ide doin e 
admirable. Wood is a notorious offenie, l 
oe cede] tran isease microbes, anil inf. 
tion could easily result from affected persion li. 
ing 11 mouths in contact with it, causin 1 
— 3 the disease from proximit 


8. E. M. inquires: - 
wear his moustache?’ 


sing other 
Yowith the 


mo e will counteract the feature better tha, 
turned-up, short one, which makes a oan ig = 

ever. For a man of norm! fou. 
tures, the moustache should just cover the upper iip 
and be turned up or down, according to the distri, 
tion of his features. With many men, it is better 
not to wear a moustache at all, but there ugain 3 
must depend on the features. = 


Z. asks, “ Has a case ever been know of a dog reconi:. 
ing its master’s photograph? I have tried the exper: 
ment on a most intelligent collie dog, but it ha 
remained quite unmoved in the presence of my pr 
trait. Possibly your readers may know of cases in 
which dogs have shown this appreciation of art.“ 
—————The only case I can call to mim is a 
story by Robert Overton, of a man who was havin: 
his portrait ited by an artist. On going t. se 
it first he his dog with him. He was not sat... 
fied with the picture, and the dog was quite imlit- 
ferent to it. He accordingly ed the artist to 
make certain alterations. On seeing it again he was 
still dissatisfied, but the artist said, “Bring yin: 
dog in, and if he does not lick your fare on ti» 
portrait, I’m a Dutchman.” The dog was bron.’ 
in, and sure enough he made a dart for the fare of 


the 5 and affectionately licked it. ‘ihat vis 
enough, and the A ssi was accepted. Since pen. 
ning this story, person who told it to ine aiis 


that the artist had previously rubbed bucon on tl. 
face. Whether or not this affects the inci 
cannot say. However, I have not myself | 
other cases of a dog recomnising one's portine 
Considering the fact that the highly-cultivate i. 
of the owner of the portrait sometimes fails 10 f. 
however, it is not to be wondered at if dumb ere 
cannot. 
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CATARRH OF THE NOSE AND THROAT 
IN RELATION 10 DEAFNESS. 


onsidering catarrh of the nose and throat as a 
ei a deafness, let us first fix in our mind some import- 
ait facts as to the strvcturo, the functions, and the 
aun omical relations of the Eustachian tube. This tube 
i. a fibrous canal which connects the nose and throat 
mos; intimately with the cavity of the middlo car. It 
has a lining of delicate membrane, which is continuous 
at 088 end with the mucous membrane of tho car, and 
: the other with the membranous lining of the nasal 
enti jos and of the throat. Any inflammation, thercfore, 
of iho nose and throat has at once a direct way open to 
affe:t the hearing, by extending along the membrane of 
the Eustachian tube into the middle ear. . : 

Tie physiological function of the Eustachian tube is 
alo fected by catarrh of the posterior portion of the 
na-al cavities and of the upper part. of the throat. In 
its normal condition this tube permits air to penetrate 
to the middle ear, and thus preserves an equilibrium 
between tlie pressure of the external air and that con- 
tained within the aural cavity. When there is swelling 
of tle membrane around the opening of the Eustachian 
tube the opening of the canal is closed, thus preventing 
the air from penetrating to the middle ear. The 
external air pressure then mes greater than that of 
the cavity of the middle ear, with the result that the 
ear drum is forced inward, interfering with the move- 
ments of the minute c es, so essential for 
conveying sounds to the nerve of hearing. Should this 
condition of the Eustachian tube continue, an obstinate 
form of deafness results from adhesions, which bind 
down the chain of bones and the tympanic membrane, or 
drumhead, so firmly that their response to the vibrations 
of waves of — becomes very feeble, and even im- 
re. sible in very chronic cases. a 

A still more complete description of deafness in its 
rela‘ ion to catarrh and various other causes will be found 
in the “Journal for ~ 8 which < se . 
fre» of charge on application ! t to the Editur, 72, 
Regent's . London, N. W. The “Journal for 
the Deaf” also contains an account of a large numl er of 
cases of Deafness cured by the Drouet Treatment. The 
success of this new system, although already widely 
known, gathers still greater fame from the reports of 
cures reco! during the past month. Fro:: the 
Oetober records the following are selected as illustra- 
tions for this brief treatise on deafness complicated by 


catarrh: . 
It would be difficult to find a more obstinate and com- 


licnted case of deafness than that described on the 
Vb = em fnaewaplad tr tha Nennat Tac it vt 
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discuurge. Aue dischangze begun u nen tie putiend was 
eiglit years old, and followed as a result of scarlet fever. 
Later the deafness was er increased, as a result of 
catarrhal complications. Mr. Adams had, at several 
times, tried treatment for the ear trouble, consulting 
no less than eight doctors, but without beneficial results. 
On July 7, of this year, Mr. Adams began the treatment 
peer by the Drouet Institutes Consulting 

hy:ician, and, as a result of faithfully pursuing the 
treatment, was able to report a complete cure as follows: 


15, Delamere-crescent, Westbourne 
Square, W., Oct. 29, 1901. 

I should have sent my final report before, but 
thought I would wait and see if the ears still kept 
well. Tam glad to say they have, and I now can hear 
a watch tick at arm’s 4 05 in both ears, and the dis- 
charge has entirely stopped. ours faithfully, 

A. F. ADAMS. 

A second report, a week later, is still more interesting: 

. 5, Delamere-crescent, Nov. 6, 1901. 

I wish to write and tell you that 1 am quite cured 
of my deafness, and noises in the head, and thet 
tho discharge is quite stopped. I feel quite another 
Person now, as I always felt miserable before. I went 
to fire or six different doctors and hospitals, and they 
did not do me any good. Had a bad ear since I was 
eight years old. en went to Toronto, Canada, and 
also went to twe doctors there, but they did not do 
me any good; but am glad to say that I am cured now 
by using re treatment, and shall send anybody to 
you that I know is suffering.—I remain, i very 
sincerely, A. F. ADAMS. 

A case of deafness of ten years’ standing was reported 
to the Institute on the Patient’s Report Form, sub- 
mitted by Mrs. A. Miller, of Culross, by Dunfermline, on 
June 18, 1901. is case was diagnosed as deafness, 
caused by catarrhal sclerosis of the middle ear, compli- 
cated by catarrh of the Eustachian tubes. . Miller 
described the deafness as having affected the left ear ten 
years ago, the right ear becoming deaf more lately; but, 
at the time of her report, the ailment had become so 
Serious that she could not hear the ticking of a watch, 
unless pressed against the head. On June 28, Mrs. 
Miller began the t treatment, as prescribed by tho 
fonsulting Physician, and continued until the middle of 
August, when she considered herself completely cured. 

ter, in response to a request for further report, the 


following was received : 
Culross, by Dunfermline, Oct. 18, 1901. 

I am very pleased to tell you I am perfectly cured of 
my deafness since Aug. 16. I have been waiting to 
splensighe ae ve 1 last. ot I 25 still hearing 

.—So, thanking you for your kind attention 
7 am, faithfully youůmwm. your A. MILLER. 


b fie ease of Miss Jane Macdonald, of Glasgow, will 
s of the greatest interest to those afflicted by catarrh of 

he noso and throat. In this case tho ailment was 
attributed to haying taken a chill, a cause which pro- 
duecs the majority of entarrhal troubles. There were 
the usual symptoins of discharges from the nose and 
throat, sneezing, a thick, swollen feeling in the throat, 
and great difficulty in breathing through tho nose. The 
local doctor, whom she cousulted, told her that the 
obstruction to breathing was causcd by a catarrhal 
inflammation of the membrane inside tho nose, of 80 
severe a character that the sides of the nasal cavities 
touched each other, and thus left no passage. Previous 
treatment having failed to cure hor, after two years of 
suffering, she decided to place her case in charge of the 
Consulting Piysician, who prescribed the appropriate 
Drouct treatment by correspondence. Miss Macdonald’s 
first. course of medicines was forwarded to her early in 
September, and, after following out the physician’s 
instructions several weeks, she reported herself com- 
pletely cured as follows: 


4, Leckethill-street, Springburn, Glasgow. 

. Oct. 21, 1901. 
Dear Sir—I have discontinued the use of your 
medicines for a week now, and I am happy to say that 
Iam e satisfied with my condition, and my nose 
and throat are now perfectly well.—Yours faithfully, 

JANE MACDONALD. 
An instance of dcafncss, complicated by abscosses of 
the middle car, s shown in the Patient’s Report Form 
submitted to the Drouct Institute by Miss G. Price. 
The conditions in tl. is case were as follows: The deafness, 
which had existed for over sixteen years, was so severe 
in character that only a very faint sound of ticking could 
be heard when a woteh was brought close to the ear on 
either sido. Tho deafness occurred suddenly, as the 
result of scarlet fever, and persisted ever since, aggra- 
vated from time to time by the formation of gatherings 
in tho ears, followed by discharge. The treatment was 
conducted by correspondence with the Consulting 
Physic’an of the Drouet Institute, and at the end of two 
months a satisfactory result was described by the father 

as follows: 
Noar Trevil Station, Rassau, Beaufort, Brecon, 
Sept. 13, 1901. 

Dear Sir—I have great pleasure in announcing that 
my daughter, G. Price, has been cured of deafiess 
through the treatment. of the Drouct Institute, after 
being deaf for orer 16 years from scarlet fever. At 

resent she can hear as good as any one of the family, 
or which we are all very anke — Yours 1 fal 
5 L. 


This cure was confirmed later by Miss Price, as follows: 


The case of Mr. Smith, of Netherton, sums up in a few 
words the curative effect of tho Drouet Methods in the 
treatment of catarrhal deafsess. When Mr. Smith first 
reported his case to the Consulting Physician, there was 
deafness of a severe aud obstinate ature, complicated b 
catarrhal conditions of the nose, throat, and cars, whic 
had persisted for such a length of time that the ailment 
had become of a chronic character. Considering, that 
the deafness was caused by such obstinate and stubborn 
conditions, a cure resulted in a comparatively short time, 
from faithful adherence to the instructions of the Con- 
sulting Physician, given by correspondence. Early in 
October Mr. Smith wrote as follows: 


31, St. Andrew’s-strect, Netherton, near Dudley, 
Oct. 6, 1901 


Dear Sir—I am pleased to say that.since I wrote you 
last, my hearing has improved wonderfully. In fact, 
I can now hear a watch tick when I am in the next 
room from it. On the face of this statement it may 
seom overdrawn, but I can assure you it is a positive 
fact. There is no one more surprised by this fact than 
<I myself. Thanking you for your interest in my case, 
and your splendid advice and medicine.—I remain, 
yours faithfully, G. H. SMI 


The medical knowledgo and experience gathered by a 
professional nurse, who comes into daily contact with 
physicians and specialists, endow her with exceptional 
ab lities for judging of the result of a scientific method 
of treatment. For this reason, the cure effected in the 
case of Nurse J. Radbourne, of Lambourne, will be of 
more than ordinary interest to those afflicted by deafness 
and noises in tho head. Examination of Nurse Rad- 
bourne’s case by the Consulting Physician, at the Drouet 
Institute, carly in last August. lod to a diagnosis of 
deafness caused by catarrh of the middle ear, compli- 
cated by tinnitus. A few weeks later she began the 
Drouet treatment as rence ribed, and, after continuing 
faithfully under the p ysician’s instructions by carres- 
pondence, reported herself cured as follows : 


isbury Cottage, Lambourne, Berks. 
Salisbury Cot 264. 47. 1901 


I am writing to, thank you for the treatment I 
received from your Institute. I can now hear as well 
as ever I could. If I did a little needlework and 
reading, the noises would ale-ays be worse, but to-day 
1 have been working hard all day. and have had no 
return of them. My cars scemed quite closed beforo I 
began tho Drouet Treatment, but this is quite all 
right now. I thank you for the prompt attention 


i n .I ain, yours truly 
given in my case.— ain, Sours J RADBOURNE. 


A moro complete aun pie of the relief from the 
noises in the head is given by a later letter: 


Salisbury Cottage, Lambourne, Oct. 36, 1901. 

I am pleased to thank you for your Kindncs to mo. 
I was troubled with noises in the left car for over 
twelve months, which made me feel quits ill. At 
times I thought I should lose my reason. I was able 
to do but very little work. Now Iam thank(l to say 
I can work all day with pleasure. I do not know how 
to thank you enough. Iam not like the same womar, 
I feel so much better, and my hearing is quite perfect, 
I once moro thank you for your advice, and remain, 
yours very iruly, JANE RADBOURNE. 
Complications of catarrh of the nose and threat, with 

deafiess of long standing, is well illustrated in the case 
of Miss Fanny Stenning, of Arundel, Sussex. In this 
case both the catarrhal ailment and the deafuc-s wore of 
chronic character. Tho presence of mucous discharges 
in the nose and throat were most annoying, aud there 
were ulccrations of a distressing character. The deaf- 
hess was so severe that the ticking of a watch was only 
faintly perceived even when held close to the car. The 
case as submitted by the patient’s report form was 
diagnosed by the consulting physician as_yostiasal 
pharyngitis, Eustachitis, with otitis media. The treat- 
ment prescribed was conducted by correspondence, and 
resulted in a cure, reported as follows: 
Westfield, near Arundel, Nor. 5. 

I am very pleased to tell you the medicine hav done 
ie so much good I shall not require any more. I can 
heer a watch tick half-way across the room. My 
voice has become clear, and the discharge at tle back 
of tlio nose has disappeared. It does seem such a relief 
after being bad so long.—Your grateful paticit. 

FANNY STENNING. 

A caso of catarrhal deafness of ten years’ standing, 
complicated by tinnitus, or noises in the head, was pre- 
sented by the patient's report form filled in by Mr. A. J. 
Stickens, of New Brompton. The deafness in this case 
was so severo that in the right car the ticking of a 
watch could not be heard at all, and in tho left car only 
when held very close to the head. There was an almost 
constant singing in the head and cars, interrupted at 
times by cracking sounds. Tho deafness first began ten 
years ago, when it followed a bad cold in the head, and 
ually grew worse. Mr. Stickens’ occupation, work- 
ing in a boiler shop, where ho frequently became over- 
heated, caused frequent aggravations of the deafness, 
through a constant succession of colds. Tho noise in the 
shop, of so many hammers going, also seemed prejudicial 
to his hearing. This patient placed himself under treat- 
ment Meg ce ig with the Consulting Physician 
of the uet Institute on the 10th of last August, and 

early in October he wrote as follows: 

83, Upper Milton-road, New Brompton, Kent. 
Oct. 9, 1901. 

T have great pleasure in telling you I have benefited 


4 


cue, @> CAUSED UL ULWILIUDS, Presents complications 
that are looked upon as most difficult to overcome by 
those aurists who use tho ordinary methods of treatment. 
That such deafuess is curable by the Drouet treatment 
is well illustrated by the case of Miss Anna Nicliolls, of 
Newton Ferrers. In this case the catarrhal condition of 
the Eustachian tubes and middle car had progressed to 
such an extent that the ticking of a watch could not be 
heard unless held very close to the cars. The noises in 
the hcad and cars were also a source of great discomfort 
and annoyauce. On receiving the prescription sont her 
by the Consulting Physician of the Drouct Institute, 
Miss Nicholls promptlv placed herself under treatment, 
according to his instructions given by correspondence, 
and, considering the obstinate character of the ailment, 
was able in a comparatively short time to write as 
follows: 
The Towers, Newton Ferrers, near Plymouth, 


. 9, 1. 

I am so thankful to be able to tell you that m 
hearing is quite restored. I can hear quite as well 
with my right ear as with my left ear, and can hear the 
ticking of a watch at the far end of the room. Tho 
noises and buzzing in, tho head are quite gone. 
strictly followed the treatment, but I should not have 
thought it possible I could get cured in such a short 
time, 

Please accept my grateful thanks.—I am, yours very 
truly, ANNIE NICHOLLS. 


The original letter, with all the others of which 
extracts have been given above, may be seen at the Auto- 
graph Room of the Drouet Institute, where hundreds of 
letters emanating from grateful patients are kept. Tho 
Autozraph Room is open to the public every day, except 
Sunday, from ten a.m. to six — : 

A special feature of the Drouct treatment is that 
patients who cannot come to London to be examinid are 
enabled to receive advice by filling up a pathological 
report form, which allows them to state explicitly their 
case. This form may be had, free of charge, with a copy 
of the “ Journal for the Deaf,” by writing to the Editor, 
Drouct Institute, 72, Regent's Park-road. N. W. In 
fact, all the persons whose cures have just been reported 
were treated by means of the pathological fori. and 
never saw the Consulting Physician who prescribed: for 
them, : „ 

It is. however, always advisable when pos- l. to bo 


rsonally examined at the Drouct Institute. 72. 
Fregent's Park-road, London, N. W., where consultation 
are held daily, except Sunday, from two to four in the 
afternoon. ech consultations may also be had at any 


time by previous arrangement. For all persona! consal- 
tations a fee is charged. Any advice by corresp° 
is absolutely free, as are also the eonsultations siven by 


means of the report form. 
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Softens. Soothes. 


XK is unique in its 
* composition. „LUX lathers readily, is convenient to skin, uve LUX 
use, and makes our water, which is very 
LUX $s unique in its hard, as soft as rain water.” A real m for your | | yy 


preparation. 


„LUX imparts a softness and a pleasant 
feeling to the hands.“ Ask for, and see that 


LUX is unique in its results. you get LUX 


„The softening quality of LUX is re- 


markable, making hard water ual to 
LUX wen’t shrink woollens. rain water.” * * To lighten labour, use LUX 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, Port Svunuicnt, CHEsHren. 
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Fympues YOU MEET EVERY DAY. 


' Skates who has never Skated, and 
The Cartier ot of a Brace of Grouse who has never 


Fired a Gun. 


struck what a numbers of humbags 
Mane“ erer day of your life? We don't mean 
ordinary humbugs who by their 
conversation give a chance of studying them. 
rather to the humbugs you pass in the street 


ts or an 
the idea that he has hig! come back from a week s shoot- 


he pure 
hen to the City. The same b do duty for several 
days, and finally provide him with a meal or two, so that 
he has his full money’s worth from his purchase, 

Then there is the young man who apes a knowledge 
of come unusual sport. For instance, you will meet on 
any morning, a8 you walk through the more crowded 

arts of the City, quite a number of youths carrying 
Beroese bats. may not all be humbugs, but many 
of them are, and, if you followed them through the day, 
yon wo d that they returned home at night 
without having attempted to use their bats. 

They wish to give the impression that they are 
“different from the common run of men, don’t-you- 
know,” and owing to the credulity of their fellows 
they succeed. 

A little later on in the season we shall see the skating 
humbug. At the first mention of ice on the water 
he produces a per of skates, which he polishes up 
till they shine like a new kettle, fastens them together 
and carries them backwards and forwards to his 
office, Eren when a thaw has set in and no genuine 
skater would give a thought to the possibilities of 
the ice bearing, the gentleman in question still 
carries his skates, which, by the way, he clanks 
together as he to increase the impression he 
creates. Of course, he never once goes near a lake or 
pond, but that does not prevent him telling his fellows 
what “awfully jolly times he has had on ice, and 
really, old chap, you are mis: a lot by not skating.” 

Just now, the travelling humbug is pretty well to the 
fore. You know him. He carries a portmanteau 
literally covered with labels ing the words Venice, 
Constantinople, Co; San Francisco, Bombay, 
Vancouver, Colombo, hai, Bangkok, Adelaide, 
ey ery eer der ho 

t you won 0 a man so young can 
have travelled so far. But if you were to N ‘ato the 
matter you would learn the secret of the be-labelled 

rimanteau. It was purchased from a second-hand 

aler with the labels and a much higher price 
was paid by its ambitious owner than if he had gone to 
a West-end saddler and secured a brand new bag. 

Quite a big business is done in these second-band, 
much-travelle teaux. The dealers buy them 
from travellers as they leave the big steamships, and 
the majority have been in the possession originally of 
are? Americans. ö 
ele 1 is he e 9 

eren spurs. He is geen us in the su 
for even his imppdence is not often suficiently 
to allow him to walk about in the City itself thus a 
But he is anxious that his fri should think him 
u good rider, although he has probably never been across 
the back of anything more formidable than a seaside 
donkey, He may even talk of polo, but if you question 

m, he manages to 1 the subject. 

A humbug of a very similar type is the youth who 
KN wears a long fawn racing coat and carries a 
feld. glass caseand strap. More often than not the case is 
empty, and the young man’s only view of a race has been 
fom the 3 a music-hall when the cinematograph 
a been at work. Of course, like others of his type, E 
teqneatly overdoes the business, for not seldom he is 
rth hb the coat and the case when the racing 
It must be confessed that men are the more frequent 
erly of this and all the cases we have mentioned 
above deal with male sex. But women are not 
immaculate, and, as evidence, we need mention only the 
aS lady = to the City everyday with a ve 
on man or violin case. II you were to loo 
ide, ten chances to one you would find nothing more 

musical than sandwiches or a pork-pie. 
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NEW AND STRANGE. 


ae, yl lary 47 or discoveries are invited for 
d general interest.) ne FY Mert V . 


Summen is being tried as a cure for influenza; the 
patient gets better a less than a week, according to the 
experience of a medical expert who has tried it in many 


Cznvstre is a new substitute for oil paint. It is a mix- 
ture of animal glue and white lead, with proportions of 
borax and nitric acid. The usual pigments are added 
for the various colours. , 


Woon is seasoned by placing it in a solution of resin 
and soda and subjecting it to electrical influence. Tho 
sap is drawn out and tho solution enters the wood, which 
is then dried artificially. Wood can thus be “ seasoned ” 
in three days. 


, Wueets for railway carriages, with flanges on the out- 
sie ate shown by a German manofacturer to be superior 
to the present style from the point of view of safety. 
The outside flange will not jam or lock in rounding a 
curve, as the inside flanges are apt to do. 


Morons and consumption seem to have no connection, 
but the latest suggested cure for this dread malady is a 
motor ride of fifty miles every day for a fortnight. The 
physician who advances this cure declares that the 
exhilarating effect does incalculable good, setting up an 
appetite and a healthy glow that soon lead to recovery. 


ITI “ fire-engine chaser” is a new idea from the other 
side of the Atlantic. When a fire is notified, the repre- 
sentative of a house agent gets on the track of the fire 
engine, button-holes the owner of the burning property, 
and arranges on the spot for new premises, furnished or 
unfurnished, flat or house, according to requirements. 


A novet method of sifting fine powders, which cannot 
be dealt with in sieves, has been devi two French 
enginecrs. The powder is thrown by machinery against 
a cylinder a ne He times a minute; the rougher 
particles are flu k, but the dust adheres to the 
2 of the cylinder and is scraped off on the other 
side. 


You can be sulphur-plated at Harrogate now. By 
applying the electric current to the sulphur bath, the 
patient reccives a deposit of sulphur all over his body, 
and it is contended that this process is more curative 
than the ordinary course of baths. The sulphur is 
ingrained into the skin, so that its curative properties 
are greater and last longer. 


Tue latest germ to be discovered is that of fatigue. ‘A 
French physician says that some of us are born with it 
in the system, which explains why many persons so con- 
stantly complain of fatigue even when t have done 
nothing to make them tired. people, it seems, 
cannot help it; their systems are in the possession of the 
newly-discovered bacteria. 

An automatic “ chucker-out ” is in use in certain 
of the North of — 2 When the clock d 
approaches the moment for closing, the words “Time, 
please!” appear on s lass face in the bar and an electrio 
gong of great power begins operations; the gong makes 
such a te din that everyone in the bar is only too 
glad to get out of earshot. 

Tue latest accessory of American politics is a pair of 
spectacles. It appears that the n of certain States 
cannot see to read the names of the candidates on the 
ballot tickets and so lose their votes; but it has been 
. ty id sat see well an when 9 — 

have spectacles, so the y nisations are providing 
pasha i for the purpose. No fewer than 250,000 
pairs have lately been purchased in one State. 


A patent hat rack, just placed on the market, seems to 
be just the kind of thing required to prevent your hat 
from rolling off the peg at the least touch and so up- 
setting your morals. It is simplo enough; the hat rests 
on pegs and the top part of the rim is caught, without 
injury, by a sort of catch. You can so hang your coat 
and hat on this rack that you can lock them both and 
hold them safe until you yourself unlock them. 
thieves have no chance with this rack. 

A noven way of erecting tackle over and round a 
factory chimney is the devico of an American. Instead 
of flying a kite over the stack, a parachute, carrying a 
string, was placed in the chimney, when the draught 
lifted it to the top and out into the open; it fell to 
tho ground, taking the string with it. A rope was tied 
to the outside end of the string, which the man inside 
pulled away. As a result, a stout rope and then some 
tackle and a man were soon hauled to the top. 

A new fog horn, for use on rocky places, is composed 
of a siren driven by a engine and ha four mega- 
phones, one in each ion, north, south, east, and 
west. When the siren’s mournful toot is to be sent to 
the north, one long blast is given; for the east, the 
signal is a long toot followed by ashort one. In this way 
the vessels ow exactly in which direction the 
dangerous place lies. At a distance of half-a-mile only 
that megaphone pointing towards the vessel can 
heard, so the chance of confusion is avoided. 


Mn. J. Horswut, jun., of 45 Queen Street, Chester, 
has put on the market what seems to bo a really 
. form of collapsible bicycle. The top and bot- 
tom bars aro divided in the centre, and can be easily 
taken apart, and the back and front wheel placed side 
by side. In this way the machine can be put away in 
quite a small space. The inventor tells me that he has 
ridden one over 300 miles already, and it is no different 
to riding an ordinary bicycle. Tho price of the machine 
is twelve guineas complete. It. is also fitted with folding 
handlebars, which can be obtained separately for 128. 


„ now selling at Is. 
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Rich People Pay Away Enormous Sums in Tips. 


Ir has been asserted that a man 8 a goodly 
number of rich friends at whose houses he is always a 
welcome guest, can live through the out-of-town season 
for next to nothing. This is so very far from the case 
that, on the contrary, many people refuse invitations to 
the country homes of their wealthy friends simp! 
because they cannot afford to accept them; It is noi, 
of course, a matter of travelling expenses or any such 
trifling affair as that, but merely because they cannot 
make the big ee the servants of wealthy people 
e from their masters’ and mistresses’ visitors fit in 
with their incomes and ordi 


If you have an income of 000 or £10,000 a year 
such matters need not worry Sieg much, but if you are 
only moderately well off, having, perhaps, a mero £500) 
to meet your annual expenses, you will often find it 
cheaper to remain at home, even though you then have 
to live on your income, than visit the country homes of 
rich friends who have their scores of servants, their 
shooting and hunting, and all the rest of it. 

To illustrate how this can be, we take an actual case, 
which is a fair exumple of dozens—the case of a friend 
who has a comfortable income of about £2,000. He 
visited the country seat of a certain hospitable noble- 
man for five days’ sport, and he rpg A enjoyed 
himself. He a day's shooting and two days’ fish- 
ing, the other days being broken into by arriving and 
departing. He spent no money during the visit except 
in 7 to the servants, and these were regulated accord - 
ing to the advice of a friend. a guest at the same honse. 
whose knowledge of the customs of the house enabled 
him to say exactly to what sum ench tip should amount, 
The result was that the five-day visit cost our friend 
precisely twenty-five pounds in gratuities. 

There were in the house twenty-four indoor servants, 
all of whom, though — were invisible, expected to 
benefit by the visitor, and to tip these duly cost threc 
five-pound notes. It could have been done decently for 
two, but as that would only have worked out at a 
little more than eight sbillings a head it would have 
been playing it rather mean,” and to break up a note 
in such a case, when the whole sum is paid over to tho 
butler for division at his discretion, would be thought 
no better. 

Apart from this big donation, there were two extra 
sovereigns to be given to two servants who had really 
done something out of the usual to contribute to the 
visitor's comfort, more than any of the other denizens 
of the servants’-hall. The day’s shooting cost another 
fiver, which was given to be divided among the game- 
k ; and two days’ fishing involved u £2 tip. 

Finali „there were two minor tips of ten shillings 
each, making in all a cool £25 gone in quite unavoid- 
able gratuities; and all the time the visitor was only 
keeping just outside what would have been considered 
as meanness. Indeed, it is very probable that the 

me considered they had been very stingily 

reated, the five-pound note they had to divide among 
themselves being quite a moderate sum for such a pur- 


On big estates, where there is a lot of good sport, 
more than four gamek „ and the “guns” are 
mostly wealthy men, £10 runs, as a rule, are the 
gamekeepers’ tip, for the men look more to their 
masters’ guests than to their masters themselves for 
repayment for the efforts st Boag to provide good 
sport. Moreover, every game r considers the fur 
and feather in his charge as his own personal property. 
and expects his gentlemen to pay him for the privilege 
of shooting it. We know of a case where a head keeper 
on a large estate refused a tip of three pounds offered 
him by one of his master’s friends, who had bagged 
thirteen brace of pheasants. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said, with icy politeness. “Tle 
birds would have cost you more than that at a 
poulterer 8. 5 would likely enough bo 

lad of your gift.” 

. Lady 2 do not, of course, encounter so many 
tip. ex rs as men do; and, when they are visiting 
with their husbands, are never expected to tip anyone 
beyond the chambermaid whose special duty it has 
been to attend upon her. On the other hand, when a 
man is accompanied by his wife, he is expected to 
increase his tips to all the servants who have anything 
whatever to do for the lady. 

A certain aristocrat who recently passed through 
the Bankruptcy court, declared that during one long 
round of visits at the houses of his rich “landed. 

try friends he had parted with slightly over £1.10 
Rl to the servants of his several hosts. This wis 
exceptional, and there is no doubt that the tips of this 
gentleman were bestowed with reckless gencrosity, 
though the bankrupt did not think so; but there is 
not the least doubt that many a Society man’s visiting- 
tour involves the expenditure of sums varying from £00 
to £700 in tips, and that the expenses of remaining at 
home, where everything must be boner and paid for, 
would in scores of cases be considerably less thun th: 
cost of living for nothing at the bi mes of friend 
whose servants expect tips on a grand scale. 


1 blaze of colour ani a yard of babies thrown in. 


DETECTIVES ¢ 


How Many Clever Medical 
Men Track out Complaints 


To the average mind, a doctor diagnoses a complaint 
by certain set methods, such as feeling the pulse, look- 
ing at the tongue, or sounding the heart. As a matter 
of fact, these things aften count far less in divining 
what a patient is suffering from than certain little 
peculiarities of dress, looks or manners. To be an 
ideal doctor, it is necessary to be able to read people 
after the manner peculiar to Dr. Conan Doyle's wonder- 
ful detective. 

Neglect of the quality of observation has often led 
to complete misapprehension of a patient’s complaint, 
where a little elementary reasoning would have at once 
got at the cause of trouble, and terrible suffering has 
often resulted through 5 treating such cases. 

A woman went to a hospital, recently, complaining 
of a skin disease, which had showed itself in her head. 
She was taken to the skin specialist, and in his com- 
pany were one or two younger doctors. The specialist 
examined her head and divined what looked like a 
disease called purpurra. There were several spots of 
the same size, and all were confined to a small area 
on the left side of the head. The specialist was baffled, 
but prescribed a tonic for the complaint mentioned. 

One of the young doctors present, er, was a 
keen observer of small things about the patients, and 
he had noticed a peculiarity about the woman, which 
was the real cause of her complaint. Had he not care- 
fully observed her movements, it would have been 
ite overlooked. She was left-handed, and ht a 

with her by the left hand—a most unusual thi 
to do. When she took her hat off it was with the left 
hand, and this had not escaped the doctor in question. 
When she was about to go, he watched her put on her 
hat, and pin it in. Then he told her to remove it 
again. She did so, and on examining her head, he saw 
el pei had made ever so slight a prick on the left- 

side. 


THE HAT PIN RESPONSIBLE. 


“T thought so, said the doctor. “She is not suffer- 
ing from skin disease at all. Those spots are entirely 
the result of a constant pricking of the head caused 
by pinning on her hat left-handed.” In a very short 
time, she was treated for this, and the rash dis- 
appeared. Had it not been that the young doctor was 
a minute observer of every detail in a patient’s appear- 
ance, manner and walk, she might have been treated 
for an entirely different complaint, with who knows 
what results? 

This incident shows how important the quality of 
detective-like observation is in a doctor. He should, 
in 1 a good many of those methods associated 
with Sherlock Holmes, and notice everything about a 
patient, before making a diagnosis. 

The same doctor diagnosed another case in a similar 
way, that is, by o ing outside things about a 
patient, which. when a doubt arose as to her com- 
plaint, gave him a sort of clue to the mystery. 

This time it was a young girl, who was brought to a 
A on account of her limping.. As a slight lim 
is the earliest sign of hip disease, the young practi- 
tioner first consulted concluded that this was what she 
was suffering from. As hip disease does not reveal 
iteelf on the outside of the limb, but comes from 
internal causes, there was nothing to prove the doctor 
wrong. But his more observant colleague had noticed 
that the patient wore very pointed shoes. 


EYES REVEAL MANY THINGS. 


Curiosity prompted him to examine her foot—a thin 
the other doctor would not have dreamt of doing—and 
who result revealed that the girl suffered from ingrow- 
ing toe-nail. This was the sole cause of her limping, 
she was not suffering from hip disease at all. Yet 
had the doctor not spotted those tight shoes, and made 
a deduction accordingly, she would have been treated 
quite wrongly. 
Children in slums are often taken to hospitals for 
general debility. This arises from various causes, 
there is, of course, certain regular treatment for it. 
One child was taken to the doctor above mentioned. 
chery Sie pte it might have been a consumptive, 
and accordingly, but the doctor noticed that the 
child had a squint. He at once saw, in this peculiarity, 
the cause of the whole trouble. The constant strain- 
ing of the involved upon a child with a squint 
means a strain to the brain, and the strain to the brain 
aff nerves, muscles and the whole system. 
Thus the spe debility which ensued. By treating 
the child an eye complaint, instead of an organic 
disease, he soon put it on the way to recovery. 
Women have often been known to take children to 


doctors saying they have convulsions. An unobservant 


doctor treat them straight away, and ha 
rommit 2 complete mistake. If the child’ kee e. 
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pleted its teething, and its teeth are in condi- 
tion, there will probably be no reason for convul- 
sions. Examination of its clothing will, in all proba- 
bility, reveal the cause as a safety pin pinned through 
the skin, or some other careless act, which would 
account for the agony suffered. 

There are a score of ways in which you reveal your- 
self to a doctor, quite apart from those mentioned. 
Your eyes are not only the windows of your soul. They 
are no less the windows of 125 state of health. One 
glance at your opties may tell a doctor more about your 
complaint than all the testing of the body, and, though 
they do not always reveal the nature of your complaint, 
there are many ailments which assert themselves in the 
eyes in a manner peculiar to themselves. Diabetes 
is one of these, and reveals itself in a cataract in the 
eye. This is not always noticeable at a casual glance, 
but an observant doctor will spot it, and know at once 
what is the matter with you. 

Chronic poisoning, kidney diseases and other com- 
plaints equally reveal themselves at the back of the 
eyes, but this would not be noticed save by a doctor 
who understood the eye thoroughly. Doctors ignorant 
of this would, perhaps, pass over one of the most 
valuable guides in diagnosing you. 

The manner in which you walk is, in the case of 
several diseases, a direct guide to your complaint, but 
a doctor unobservant of such a peculiarity, might go 
wrong entirely. Locomotor ataxy is one of these com- 
pee and reveals itself in your walk. A sufferer 
rom it has a very high stepping walk, and always care- 
fully looks where he is treading. Observation of this 
e therefore, gives a doctor the necessary 
clue. 


HOW THE SMOKER IS FOUND OUT. 


An epileptic drags his limbs one after the other, and 
a doctor given to observation will this on his 
entering, and know at once what ails his caller. Yet a 
non-observant doctor will overlook this—a highly 
im t sign. 

knowledge of your daily habits will greatly affect 
a doctor in diagnosing your complaint. Are a 
smoker, a drinker, do you keep late hoi or hurry 
over your meals, is your occupation a sedentary or 
active one? All these are vital points. The a 
doctor will ask you point blank these things. e 
¢ Sore gee Holmes — * will cae from a glance 
without asking you. As, erally speaking, 
consider all 3 are ay the latter is the more 
trustworthy method of finding out. 

A smoker of cigarettes has certain peculiarities which 
an observant man will notice. First, his fingers show 
the extent to which he smokes, and often the depth of 
the nicotine will reveal the kind of tobacco used. 
Further, the constant cigarette smoker keeps his case 
in a right-hand breast et, and uses his left hand 
to the case out. e pipe-smoker shows nothing 
on his hands, and generally keeps his pouch in an 
outside et. 

reveal themselves in the look about the 
eyes, and a “cute” observer will very soon divine 
what your probable occupation is. The methods of 
divining this are too well known to need repeating, 
but as to how valuable they are in enabling a medical 
man to correctly find out your complaint will be 
obvious to everyone. 


RAPID SAILING. 


going below, said: 
“Boy, steer by that star, and you will be right.” 
— in a short time he A out of her 
course, oo being star ared 
astern instead of — Upon seeing this, he tang dal 
eee d find h 
„ 8 r. come an anot! 3 
r ¢ me er star; I've 
— ¢ = —_____. 
NOT WHAT HE EXPECTED, 


HE was calling on a young lady and bad been talking 
hours, not noticing that she 


Bale 2 f 
fi would be appreciated, “ while talking tonight I 
uses. 


t really know an about m „ 80 
he couldn't tell just what meant. But when he got 
home be took down his en and there in 
cold staring him in the 2400, saw: 

* E 


— Muse who presided over wind 


WEES rant x.; 
Deve. V. 100. 


Practical Jokes that some A: * 
Officers i 


Arthur Bluitt, was a little addicted to an occasional 
indulgence in whiskies and sodas, and on one (ech 
after a long spell at cards, he went off to bed bo: 90 
o clock in the ani igre somewhat “elevated.” 
him safel to his room, 
saw u 
that ile servant was aa A all likely to Sys ne sae 


1 Sate pet e 
7 187. Was 
Out and quietly taken round to 8 om Peet 


and into her master’s bedroom! She 
ties to be sur. 
into a bedroom are not 
imagine. 
and the nois did no: 
3 en chest was dracie] 
Daisy was male to stand 
this chest. Her head was 
out of a pillow caso, and 
a“ dummy man in unif was put up on her lack. 
When all was the lights in apartment were 
turned full on, an was 80 placed that any 
resiatance that Daisy might make would be largely 


up and 3 himself, 
poor chap, rubbed his eyes and looked and looked; h.. 
sunk back on his bed and 282 aloud ; he rose on 

out his 


It was at least ten minutes by the clock Wefo: tie 
victim found out the detail and th of his collengues' 
scheme, and it was fully ten days ere he could be br malt 
to see there was the smallest fun in any part of the 
whole business. In all possibility it will be ten xeurs or 
more before the memory of his terrible nightu:a:+ will 
fade from his mind. 

Another favourite bedroom trick with army officer: is 


the follo 2 

A jet 2 bath is filled with water and put 
close up to the side of the bed from which the oceup:nt 
is known to spring when called. The result of this 


trap may be easily guessed. 

dometimes, in ler to keep an officer in bed bound 
his usual time, his servant is got out of the way and 
the outside of his bedroom window is covered over with 
several horserugs or other daylight-resistinz m:aterial. 
The b may sound in vain when a man has gone 
late to „and when, in addition 
rly to rouse him at an 


te 
a n officer joins he is frequent 

to Ww — 8 

ents are orrowed from 

the married r ER bits of finery, 


8 = 2 ‘tive est of their number into n 
8 6 ve girl, an him on a chair, 
Atte to the window, in absent officer's 
sitting -· room. 5 

: tter returns he is told by one of his elle 


“Who is it?” he asks excitedly, for he is not expecting 
anyone. ; ; 
“It’s a lady with a beautiful emile and pearly tecti, 
and she was 80 to find you were not at home. 
is the answer. Tou had better ‘tog up a bit, I think. 
man, because it’s evidently someone who's devoted 
ou.“ 
he distracted officer goes to hie bedrcom ant 


changes his clothes perhaps. Anyway, he washes #1 
brushes himself up, and be prepares to meet a friend 


ps someone he once met and hopes to meet: 1 

e to the apartment where the lady is said to i 
15 and he finds that she is there right enough | 

that she has fallen ! He coughs and move: * 
chair or two, and in due course, though after a quar! 
of an hour's suspense, he sees — the plot. 
These are but a few of the many little games that . 
brave defenders get up to when the Colonel and othersave 
not in the way, and when fond parents at home are 

t ‘J 


thinking of their sons’ trying drills, 


Already 17 people have applied for and received ES carb in the SHORT STORIES Photo Competition, making a total of £85. 
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1 —— 
o Man’s Lands that are 
Going a-Begging. 


Tne heart of Bethnal Green, of all places in London 
would seem the very last locality wherein one would 
expect to light upon a plot of ownerless land, waiting 
for someone to come along and take possession of it. 
Yet such a plot there is, and every single official 
connected with the London County Council knows all 
about it—its area, its rateable value, its probable 
selling price, and so forth—save only who is its owner. 
The land in question is situated in Tyson Street, and 
years ago, & stood thereon. But it became 
tenantless, fell into a _ruinous condition, and the 
Council, after many vain efforts to unearth the pro- 
prietor, found themselves compelled, in the interests 
of public safety, to pull the upper storeys down, and 


to erect a hoarding round the rest of the structure. 
More years rolled by. The ing itself got rotten 

and dilapidated, and tramps and loafers, who utilised 

the lower shell of the derelict building as a free lodg- 


ing-place by 
relay completed the not 
work of demolition which the Council began 

Then came an application, the other day, to the 


ight, and a ag rendezvous by day, 
together undesirable 


may seem upon the face of it— will eventually actually 
befall this particular property is by no means impos- 
sible. Similar seizures of derelict plots are common 
enough in this huge, overgrown m lis, where 
almost everyone is too busy, or too indifferent, to 
trouble about the doings of his neighbours. 


“OWNERS” WITHOUT TITLE DEEDS. 


It is well known, for instance, that one of the 
largest of London insurance offices has no absolute title 
to the land upon which stand its stately offices. That 
is to say, its directors could not produce the title-deeds 
if called upon to do so. Nevertheless, it would 
probably be a bad day’s work for any one who under- 
took to evict them. They have been more than a 
quarter of a century in ion, and the self-styled 
“owner,” from whom company acquired its pro- 

rty, had “squatted” on the plot for nearly that 
length of time previously. Uninterrupted possession 
for a period of twelve years, it may be mentioned, 
creates a new title, which is valid against all-comers, 
save and except only the real, true, and original 
owner; and even he has to prove his right anew, and 
also refund the owner de facto all monies he may have 
expended on the property in dispute. 

Another even more notorious case is afforded by a 
piece of land which is situated in the heart of the 
City, not a great distance from the Bank of England, 
and the Enn concerning which are well known 
to many lawyers of eminence in their profession. The 
property has a fron of some forty feet on a main 
thoroughfare from which it was Nee by a hoard- 
ing, erected by the now defunct Metropolitan Board 
of Works, about the year 1880. In 1846, fifteen years’ 
wear and tear had caused this hoarding to become 
dilapidated, and the Board of Works had it repaired 
by a contractor in a small way of business. In order 
tho better to out the work, this man erected on 
the ground a „ temporary, wooden building as a 
shelter for tools and barrows, and after the job was 
completed, this was left standing. He also left, in one 
voile: 2 the hoarding, a door, on which he placed a 

loc 


A SMART CONTRACTOR. 


ld, many-gabled mansions, 


articular suburb was really countryside and open 
8 hare been gradually hemmed rp on all sides by 

o ever-expanding tide of London's brick-and-mortar 
3 They stand everywhere, N windowless, and 
orgotten; until, one day, the speculative builder 
comes along, casts envious eyes upon them, or rather 
upon the ground 2575 occupy, finds out the owner, and, 
ere long, rows of esirable villa residences” rise up 
mu m-like on their erstwhile sites, and the places 
where once they were know them no more forever. 

That is to say, such is the fate of most of them. But 
one of the best-known of them all, a house in a southern 
suburb, wherein royalty once dwelt, was saved from 
this fate by a curious accident. More than five-and- 
thirty years ago, it was taken possession of by a 
struggling tradesman from the provinces, who paid 
his rent larly to an eccentric elderly gentleman, 
acting as his own agent. 

For a year and a half the landlord called regularly 
on or about each quarter day. Then his visits suddenly 
and unaccountably ceased. The tenant held his tongue, 
paid the rates and taxes, and carefully banked the 
sums that should have gone in satisfaction of the land- 
lord’s claims. Then, after a while, he made a few 
roc e He discovered that the owner had 
disap ed one day from his usual haunts, averring 
his intention of travelling abroad; and he also found 
that the old man had, so far as was known, neither 
friend nor relation on earth. To-day, the one-time 
tenant holds the property—which, meanwhile, has 
f r in value—against all-comers; nor is it at 
all likely that he will ever be dispossessed, seeing that 
the original owner, if alive, must be considerably more 
than a hundred years old. 


BRIXTON’S CURIOUS CASE. 


Most people will remember a case which made some 
considerable stir a few years back. A woman living 
in a at Brixton had often cast longing eyes 
on a big house near by, which, although it had stood 
empty for years, had never been let, nor had any 
attempt been made to secure a tenant. One day she 
. the lock, and walked in. Then she moved in 
her furniture. Later on she bought more, and took 
in lodgers. After she had been there seven years, the 

ts for the property—the owner of which was in 
Australia—woke up to the fact of her trespass, and 
attempted to evict her. They succeeded in the end, but 
only after a long and hard fight. 

Another similar convenient arrangement—con- 
venient for the householder, that is to say—came to 
an end in the year 1894. But in this case, not one 
house alone, but a whole row of tenements, had been 
forgotten by their owners. Here lived an entire little 
colony, absolutely rent free. Needless to say, mocn- 
light flittings were unknown among these lucky ones, 
and when any one of them had perforce to move to 
some other locality, he frequently received as much 
as £20 for his key. Eventually, the error was dis- 
covered, and claims made for the arrears, a proceeding 
which resulted in the almost immediate migration of 
practically the entire street. 

THE LAWYER’S FAULT THIS TIME. 

Perhaps, however, the most curious case in point 
was afforded by a law-suit which occupied the courts 
some few years back, and in which an elderly gentleman 
claimed to have acquired title, by possession, to a 
house and plot of ground situated in one of the most 
fashionable and exclusive districts of the West-end. 

The original owner had, it appeared, been the 
possessor of ten houses in the street in question, which 
were numbered from 1 to 10. Number 10 was a corner 
house, and on the vacant plot of land adjoining it 
another house was erected and numbered 10a. This 
latter was just finished, and a tenant had moved in, 
when the owner died. 

The latter’s solicitors prepared an inventory of his 
property, and the clerk sent down to check the houses 
owned by him in this particular street set down the 
numbers correctly, save only that he carelessly omitted 
to insert the “a” after the last 10. This number, 
therefore, appeared on the schedule as being repeated ; 
and the solicitor’s manager, thinking it was a clerical 
error, struck his pen through the second 10, little 
dreaming that he was thereby consigning a valuable 
piece of property to oblivion. 

Yet such was the fact. No rent had yet been paid, 
mind, for the new house; so that there was no record 
of it on the receipt files, or in the rolls of the estate. 
The tenant sat still and said nothing, paying all rates 
and taxes cheerfully on demand. It took thirteen 

ars to discover the mistake, and then it was only 

ound out by the merest fluke. : 


Ir love gets into the average modern courtship as a 
stowaway, even, he is lucky. 
— — 
Ir we could sen onrrelves as others see us, whut a 
wholesale smasbing of mirrors would take place! 
i> 2 — 


Sue: “J will never marry a man whose fortune has 
not at least five ciphers in it.” 

He (triumphantly): “Ob, darling! Mine is all 
ciphers.” 


— 


. 
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HEIRS TO MILLIONS WHO ARE NEVER 
BORN. 


1. 
3 


Childless Millionaires and their Huge Fortunes 


Tun freq with which vast wealth is vested in 
childless le never been more strikingly exempli- 
fied than of 


‘ years. 
Baron Hirsch, one of the richest men that ever lived, 
had to be content to leave his accumulated millions in 


i one Lucienne Hirsch. Lord 
Armstrong, again, the inventor of the Armstrong gun, 
wus similarly circumstanced; as was also Baron 


hequer had bitten into it 
to the extent of some £800,000 for „ death duties.” 
Smith lived at one of the principal London clubs, at an 
ave cost to himeelf of about half a sovereign a day, 
This, however, was exclusive of the rent of his bedroom. 
which ran to exactly four shillings a night. 

A remarkable case was that of Lord Hertford. Dyin 

ueathed a vast fortune to Sir Richard 
U chard, another childless millionaire, 
left it to his wife. When she died, with the exception 
of the bequest to the nation, Lady Wallace passed on 
the fortune to a total stranger in blood from the man 
who bequeathed it to her husband. 

Among living childless millionaires there stands out 
prominently the name of John Douglas Sutherland 
Campbell, Duke of 1 of „and owner 
of ten other titles of nobility besides dignities innumer- 
able, all of which, her with his castles and estates, 
will pass on his death to his brother, Lord Archibald 
Campbell. 

Not i uently childless millionaires make excellent 
use of their hoarded wealth. * o Peabody, an 
American merchant, who made his fortune, however, in 
England, gave and bequeathed no less than £500,000 in 
all to build model dwellings for the London poor, 
beside leaving large sums for educational purposes in 
the United States. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has been 
credited in many quarters with similar intentions; and 
it is practically certain that the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, the wealthiest childless woman in England, will 
bequenth a considerable portion of her money to charit- 
able objects. 

Miss Hetty Green, of Philadelphia, who is reported 
to be worth £12,000,000, and who has no near relatives 
whatever, has definitely announced her intention of so 
disposing of her fortune, that, at her death, it shall 
materially benefit her rer sisters. Meanwhile, out 
of her income of £480,000 a year, she spends less thun 
£100, taking up her residence as a rule at some third- 
rate boarding-house, and making a hurried chunge so 
soon as her identity has been discovered by her fellox- 
bonrders. 

John Camden Neild, an eccentric miser and millionaire, 
who died in 1852, left a number of substantial l. gneies 
to total s' rs (mostly, however, people moro c1 
less distinguished and well known), including one ol 
£250,000 to the Queen. Her Majesty was not at first 
inclined to accept the windfall; but, inquiries provinz. 
that Neild had no relations that could be discove.cd, it. 
was r placed to her credit at her bankers. 

Among millionaire usurers lack of direct heirs seems 
to be the almost invariable rule. Sam Lewis, wlio died 
the other day, and the bulk of whose wealth wil!—.ft r 
his wife’s demise—go to various charities, is a C in 
point. The notorious Isaac Gordon, again, died both 
childless and intestate the latter a sufficiently remarh- 
able omission in so ultra-methodical a man. So. also, 
did Fitz-Alan, the “Shylock of America,” who accumu- 
lated half a dozen million dollars in half a dozen years, 
at the expense of New York's “gilded youth.” . 

Finally, there is the case of Von Beust, the Au- trian 
millionaire banker and money-lender, who put his 
days in accumulating money, and his nights on his 
knees in prayer for a son and heir to whom to bequeath 
it: but who went to his grave without sceing tlie dearest 
wish of his heart fulfilled, although he was married no 
fewer than five times. 


Pearson’s Extra Christmas Number, now selling at I. A blaze of colour and a yard of babies thrown in. 
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LII SHORT_STORY. 


The Escape of the Premier. 


dwin Black had risen to the highest office in the 
by no fortuitous force of circumstances, but solely by 1 1 
merit and unflagging labour, by the fact that he alone h 
the rare quality of combination, and the power of uniti: 
in one harmonious and sympathetic alliance several — 
trant small parties of more or loss antrgonistic views, 

He had endured the policy of pin-pricks and overt 
encroachments, indulged in by our fature enemies of war, 
with impatient uneasiness, not to say diszust. With a 
keener foresight * most he had observed almost from 

o into the 1 
e navies that the longer it was delayed, the 
more disastrous would be the result to Englind, and he 
only waited a suitable opportunity and a plausiblo casu 
belli, to produce the final result. 5 

But he had kept bis intentions, this portion of his chosen 
Ine of foreign policy, which ho had adopted and un- 
swervingly pursued from tho commencement of his 
political career, carefully conccated from his supporters. It 
was a strange fact that his deliberately chosen enemios 
knew far more of his hostile intentions than his own nat ion. 
They knew that he was as anxious to precipitate war as 
they were to delay it, and they had not scrup'ed to do 
everything in their power to get rid of this obnoxious man 
of whom they were conscious as being a sworn enemy to 
all their cherished interests. Indoed, they had mado threo 
or four attempts upon his life, the most baro-faced of which 
J intend hercin to chronicle. : 

On the occasion in question, as soon as Parliament was 
adjourned, he hastencd off by the first train to join hia 
600-ton steam yacht, the Datura, for a short cruise in the 
Mediterranean, accompanied by his son 1 and my. 
self. I arrived at Genoa thoroughly tired—I never could 
stand railway travelling, especially on Italian trains—and 
hearing that tho “city of palnces vas exceptionally unin- 
teresting for the casual passor-through, I promptly turned in. 

The Premicr had arrived by the 6.45, and when I awoke I 
found the yacht under woigh and off the protty little town 
of Alassio. . g 

As I gazed around I observed a fast-moving, low. raking 
steam-craft scarcely showing above the horizon. She was 
running parallel to us, but as she rangod somewhere about 
abeam, she ported her helm eharply and mado straight for 
us, as it seemed. Rapidly closing in with us, she 
eventually dropped closo under our stern, as if anxious 
to see the name on the yacht's counter. I cannot say if 
that was the actnal reason; judging by aftor events, I do 
not doubt that it was. At any rate, having satisfied her 
curiosity, she slid away again at full speed, caroening ovor as 
her helm was jammed down, until her port-rail was awash in 
the turmoil of water she had raised. 

Sho was a torpedo destroyer, flying the white ensign. An 
exceptionally clean ono, as I n ticed, which is cortainly a 
rarity on board such craft, and painted black all over, in 
the orthodox English manner. But I could have svorn she 
was not an Englizh-built boat; the posit on and size of her 
funnels, the curve of her turtle-backed dock forward, the 
build of her boats, and the very gun mountod on the plat- 
form showed essential variations from the British normal 

Moreover, we could not distinguish any name on her 


. pounded stern. 


She soon disappeared over the edge of the horizon, doing 


her thirty knots an hour, but all the day loug she kept on 


pecring up over the top of the blue sea’s end, now scen and 
now hid, as a porpoise that gambols round a great home- 
ward-bound liner. 

The great dark banking clouds went swinging across the 
dome of Heaven in an undignified helter-zkelter ; tho dirty- 
looking dark grey waves, each jostling closo on its neigh- 
bour's heels, with a whito feather of spray on their curlin 
crests, hurried on to break and splutter and seethe aroun 
our bows and sent an indignant zip-zip over the fo’castle. 
When once well out to sea tho Datura was again swung 
round from tho head seas, and, rolling uneasily to the short 
hollow waves, which kept the man at tho wheol ever busy 
with the spokes, with from time to timo a great shee: of 
inquisitive spray alighting with a sullen slap on deck, 
pl ed her way on west w 

I should have said ere thie, that Sir Edwin always 
a to me to be aperfect martinet as regards discipline, 
ri among other “cranks” he kept two moderato-sized 


_ quick-firing guns, that scemed abnormally largo and out-of- 


placo on board a pleasure yacht. His men wore regularly 
practised at these and handled them almost to perfection. 

I suppose it was about 10 o'clock when, in spite of the 
roughness of the weather, we were strolling up and down 
on the upper deck. The Premier was talking to me about 
naval ‘are with the interest which he always seemed 
to introduce into all his conversations, when suddenly a 
hoarse shout from the look-out man came swinging up from 
the hows,—“ Big steamer on starboard bow !” 

“What the dickens does he mean? muttered the skipper, 
aa after a moment’s pause, as ke peered anxiously 
into the blacknessahead “ 't see any lights.’ Then 
all of a sudden he rapped cut to the man at tho wheel: 


hound leare on to a 
telegraph he stay it up to “stop.” Tho h 
obe 


whirled fhe wheel over. A few seconds of suspense, and a 
great low-lying battleship, with solid seas sweeping her 


Already 17 people have applied for and received £5 each in the SHORT STO 


fore-deck, with neithor mast-head nor side-lights showing, 
silent as a ghost—for her engines had been stopped—save 
for the gurgling hum of escaping steam, tab, sd etd to port, 
within an ace of brushing away our stumpy bowsprit with 
her heavy stern, as she turned slowly on her keel. 

The whole thing was so sudden and inexplicable that we 
all remained — for the moment, whilst the yacht with 
hor starboard engine and her helm hard over began 


dly turning in a ci 
ig the Penn, his clean-shaven face set in a hard, 


the binnacle-lamp, 
flung it back to Stop” also. 
e remained gloomily silent for a moment, then in the 
dull, cold, toneless voice, that often tells of strong internal 
emotion, he gave brief orders to get the after search-light 
ready, and for the gun crews to stand by in rcadiness. 

A few seconds—to me this of inactivity felt as 
hours—e! and then a seaman’s voice fluttered up from 
astern, half-broken by the wind, saying that the search- 
light would not work. At the same moment far behind us 
through the dense palpable darkness wo heard tho throb- 
throb of the battleship’s screws, and growing louder 
momentarily ; she was after us again! 

The telegraphs were once more set at “full speed ahead,” 
orders wers given to switch off the electric light, even tho 
binnacle lights were put out, and the Datura forged on 
ahead once more. 

Sir Edwin ed up and down the bridge once or twice, 
then, sharply twisting on his heel as he camò to the canvas 
dodger, he cricd in a sharp, passionate voice: 

“ Give em a shot with the stern gun.” 

Shooting in the dark, without a sign of a target to aim at, 
and in a short jerky sea, is desperately fluky work, but thero 
was a queer kind of metallic ring, as the shot reached its 
goal, that told us that it had not been aimed altogether in vain. 

“ Funaol, I should think,“ murmured the captain, laconi- 
cally. “May tell a tale, the next port they stop at.” 

We soon out-distanced the heavy battleship, for the 
Datura was renowned for her speed, and after a quarter of 
an hour's decreasing uneasiness on deck, Rupert and I went 
down into the snug little reading-room to discuss the situa- 
tion. The Premier sat apart, and refused to enter into con- 
versation, spending the time so far as I could see, in writing 
out something in a business-like and methodical manner. 

Bupert asked him what he was doing, to which his only 
reply was “ Latin verse,” in a curt, queer voice. This was 
certainly ono of his favourite recreations in moments of idle- 
ness. But I have a shrewd suspicion that for once in a wey 
ve Miter half an Bont or so hho got up, folded ü 

-an-honr or so ho got up, folded the ru 
carefully and placed it in his peckot-book, then 3 55 
us with his usual cheery smile upon his handsome face, ho 
sprawled into ono of tho lounges near us and set himself 
to explain tho extraordinary cvent of tho pe hour, 
throwing a flood of light upon the mystery that dazzled us 


ee 

ith our hazy ideas of diplomacy we had always thought 
that it was carried on on a more or less honourable basis, 
and the dastardly plot which the Premier disclosed to us, 
about the genuineness of which, after his lucid explanation, 
no shadow of doubt could be left in our minds, struck us 
more as a romance of the b:eccaneer period than a possibility 
of modern times, and helped to ex oy absolutely 
unprineipled character of our foes, w been proved 
to me on more than one occasion by my own personal and 
bitter experiences. . 

The battleship, he explained in quiet undertones, was 
almost certainly one belonging to our future enemies of 
war; the heavy military tops, massed batteries, 
and black.-t funnels, all dimly outlined in the glare of 
our lights as the vessel swept past us, were, he . out, 
essential details in their marine architecture. torpedo-. 
destroyer, he inclined to think, and in this I latterly agreed 
with him, probably belonged to the same nation; in which 
caso its connection with the event was apparent. It would 
naturally have been sent to spy upon our position and 
direction from time to time; in order not to aronse any 
latent suspicion, it had been disguised to represent an 
English craft. 

As to the averted collision, there was not the slightest 
doubt that the battleship had been directed against the 
yacht with tho fullest intention of si her; the fact 
cuginan rove shipped ai the tia, tak the stig’? bebe, wan 

wore 8 o time, e ship’s helm was 
clearly jammed a-port, so as to catch the yacht, if she 
triod to edge away—as indced she would have done if the 
captain’s order had been acted upon—were more than 
sufficient to prove her sinister intentions. 

The mo: broke dull, cold and cheerless, with, how- 
ever, a decreasing sea and lessening wind, and in harmony 
with the colourless paleness of our surroundings were the 
2 5 faces of tho crew. I believe that tho only man 
that slept soundly that night was the Premier, and yet even 
his iron nerve was tempo: jarred by the shock. At 
any rate, the yacht was run straight for Marseilles, and Sir 
ae ae eee & ceneies of someny Sem ot on 
board, put ashore and left for England by the next train. 

But why a battleship of a certain nationality that paints 
its vessels’ funnels buff with a black top, put in at Spezzia 
with of her after-fannel carried away by an unmis- 
takable shot-mark, has remained an unexp!ained mystery to 
this day. The officers were excoedingly reticent on the 
matter, which fact joined to give the great British daily 
Press endless cause for the wildest speculation; but 
none of them, I fancy, ever connected the accident with tho 
Prime Minister’s return home. 

Neither was Sir Edwin too particular to in: into why 
the Datura took such an unconscionably long time in 
—— Southampton, or why the helmsmen of various 
ou -bound steamers cursed an English yacht—with 
2 I rogret to say, the Datura was usually identifled 


lor blinding with a totally unnecessary use of the 
electric searchlight, 
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A Chronicle of Interesting Bente that have 
Happened this Week. 


Gth December, 1670.—Henry Jenkins died this d. 
the age of 170, having been born at — 
the ycar 1600. He had followed rag ov 12 5 
fisherman for 140 — He died at Ellerton 


the stone bearing the inscription: “ He lived long 18 
men who wero stronger, and was too old to live — Nag 


parochial registers wore k no parish would su hi 
and he was obliged to aby his living iti 
7th December, 1615.—Marshal Ney, the “bravo:t cf 
the brave,” was this day shot asa traitor in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens at Paris. After the abdication of Napoleon 
I., in 1814, ho took service under Louis XVIII., aud when 
the first Napoleon escaped from Elba and marched int. 
Franco, Ney was sent against him. The old enthusiasm, or 
the forco of circumstances, caused him to desert th. 
Bourbons, and go over to his old master with 12,000 men. 
He fought galiantly at Waterloo, having five horses shat 
under him. After the fall of his master he was talon and 
tried for treason. At the place of execution, ho walked 
with a firm step towards wall, then faced about and. 
raising his hat with one hand and placing the other ove: 
his heart, he called to the men of tho firing party to shoot 
straight at his breast. On December 7th, 1853, a monu- 
ment was erected to him at the spot where lis fell. 
Sth December, 1660.—In the plays of old, femve 
parts were taken by men or boys, very much the samo way 
as in these days tho principal boys in pantomimes are 
played by girls. In fact, it was not until this data that 

women appeared on the stage. The characte: 
| enacted by tho first actress England was Desdemon!, 

but the name of this intrepid adventuress has not bern 
| preserved, and it is believed that sho was n ſoreiguer. for 
most records stato that the first English actress was a Mrs. 
5 Coleman, who appeared in Davenant's Siege of Rhodes ns 
| Inntho in 1556. Charles IT. is said to have first encouraged 
the public appearance of women upon the stage. 


9th Bocember, 1709.—In the Femare TArl n for (iis 
date appears the following notice: “ Dropt, near the Play- 
| houso in the Haymarket, a bundle of Horsowhips, designed 
to belabour the Footmen in the Upper Gallery, who almost 
every night this Winter have. such an intolenbl 
disturbance that the players could not be heard, and their 
Musters were obliged to hiss them into silence.” In those 
days reserved seats were unknown, and people used to cend 
their footmen to keep places in the pit for them. On their 
masters’ arrival, the footmen ascended to the upper gall«ry, 
to which they were allowed free admission. From this 
notice and numerous other references by contemp rary 
writers, it appears that Jeames made himself an intolera“] . 
nuisance in the theatre, so the privilege was ultimatciy 
3 to tho great benofit of the ne ghbouring Por- 
ouses. 
10th Docember, 1839.—An amusing display of officia! 
self-importance occurred at Windsor Castle. A man, well- 
dressed in a foreign style, drove up in a carriaga and four 
and announced himself as the bearer of important dispatch: 
to be delivered nally to the Queen. Her Majesty cout 
a mossage that he must hand the missives to an einer ; 
this course. tho man stated, would be inconsistent with th- 
oath he had taken. At last he was removed to tho police- 
station and searched, when some 3 witha foreign 
postmark, addressed to the Queen, were found on him. He 
5 .. b Uae e eotanlls 
unders. ne n accidentally 
left behind when the Windsor mail was dispatched; an! 
Saunders was sent down to deliver them. He had to pay 
rather severely for this freak, being imprisoned for a nigh! 
in the police-station and afterwards suspended from |i; 
duties for two months, 
11th December, 1705.—John Smith, who had becu 
convicted of house from Newgate to 
Tyburn to be executed. Some minutes after ho was 
turned off the scaffold, a reprieve arrived for him; he wa: 
at onco ent down and soon revived, to the astonishment of 
the spectators. That dolectable 4 the NECA 
Carexpar, interviewed him as to his sensations after l 
was turned off. Ho said that at first he felt groat pain but 
that it gradually subsided, and that the last thing he coul l 
remember was the appearance of a light in his eyes. Th. 
greatest pain he experienced was when he felt the bloo! 
returning to its proper channels. He was twice afterwards 
charged with houseb ; the first time he was acqui:ted 
through a point of law, the second time he escaped through 
the death of the prosecutor. 


12th December, 1656,—An amusing incident is relate! 


that she had a difficul going to sleep, and it was hor 
custom to have musicians summoned to play 
On this particular might some choristers were brought to th. 
bedside with the musicians, and the Queen was charmed ay 
the exquisite voice of ono of the lads. She sat up in bed az 
drew aside the closed curtains, thus revealing herself for the 
first — 4 * 3 vra in the large 
presented such a terrifying and une: 

players and singers that they stood as if paralysed 155 & 
moment, and then fled in horror from the royal bedchamber, 
uttering shrieks of fear. 
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“DAILY MAIL” INTERVIEWS MR. GEO. R SIMS. 


TORA- 
A Daily Mail representative sought out Mr. Sims at Clarence Terrace, Regent's Park. 11 
“ When I discovered the preparation, [found that T had ure n remedy LMS 
working wonders,” said Mr. Geo. R. Sims. Look at my hair now. In time people got to 
know that I had discovered a renewer that had worked wonders in my own case. Then the 
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Sims ir Restorer Company, is introducing “Tatcho” to the toilet- table of 

every member of the King's vast Empire. In 
“gat your Victuais; come, there is Sauce! 

- Henry V., Act 5, > 


Geo. R. Sims Hair Restorer Company have decided to distribute a 
quantity of large trial bottles of “Tatcho"” to enable those who have not yet 
profited by Mr. Sims’ discovery to do so. The Company does this in the belief 
that such distribution will enable the preparation to become 
more widely known, and will introduce it into every home 
in a more satisfactory manner than could be effected through 
extravagant outlay in advertisement. To enable you to 
articipate in this distribution, cut out the coupon under 
r. Geo. R. Sims’ portrait, and post to the Company’s 
offices, with postal order for 1/10, in exchange for which 
you will receive, under plain cover, a large 4/6 trial bottle 
post free. ; 


But, there’s none to equal 


“Tatcuo” is a brilliant spirituous tonic, the colour of whiskey, 
free from all grease, It acts as an invigorating tonic. It the 
hair falling, creates a luxuriant growth, and imparts to it bright 
and youthful lustre. 


“TATCHO” is not a dye, and contains no colouring matter 
or any harmful ingredient. 


“TATCHO” OFFICES, 81b Great Queen Street, Holborn, London, W. 


“Ta‘cho" is sold by Hairdressers, Chemists, and Stores throughout the World, in Bottles at 1/-, 2,9, and 5/-. 


1 Communieatinns resnocting Advertisements should be sont to the Advertisemen?, Department, “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA ATREET, LONDO” f 


